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NEW AID FOR BUILDERS 


* 


SPEED-UP IN CONGRESS 





Representative Case ... What Happens to a Labor Bill _ 


te a 


Fairy-tale come true 


“This is my magic carpet that takes me 
high in the sky. I can see the whole 
world from up here. Cities and har- 
bors, farms and villages... .” 

Flying is fun—for children and par- 
ents alike—in the new Bocing Strato- 
cruiser, soon to be flying the world’s 
airways. There’s plenty of room in the 
big main cabin and spacious lower- 
deck lounge. Hot, tempting meals from 
the modern galley further add to the 
pleasure of your trip. 


Best of all, you'll enjoy smooth 
riding such as you've never before ex- 
perienced. Five-miles-a-minute speed 
and Bocing’s advanced wing design 
iron out bumps. Morcover, Bocing’s 
superior altitude conditioning makes 
possible routine flight above ordinary 
storms and surface disturbances. 

Efficient performance and operating 
economy contribute to the lower fares 
which are bringing air travel within 
the reach of all. 


For airline operators, the Stratocruiser, because of its utility and 


advanced design, offers maximum earning capacity, lowest operating cost. 


For their passengers—greater speed, comfort, reliability. 


ft 


First of the true super-transports—the new 
twin-decked Stratoctuiser. 


BOEING 


“Built by Boeing," it's built to lead. 











HOW MUCH PROFIT 


DOES BUSINESS MAKE? 


What profit does American industry make? A 
leading research organization got some interest- 
ing answers from the public on that question. 


11% of the public said, 11% to 24% profit. 
17% of the public said, 25% to 40% profit. 
And 25% of the public said, over 40% profit. 
But the facts are otherwise. 


The earning records of 1327 leading manufac- 
turing companies show that profit figured on 
net worth, for the ten years between 1935 and 
1944, averaged exactly 9.3%. Profit figured on 
net sales for the same period, for the majority 
of the same companies, averaged 5.6%. 


How big should a profit be? It should be big 
enough to insure the financial integrity of the 
business, and attract investors by the prospect 
of steady earnings. It should be big enough to 
permit the business to expand and improve its 
service to the public. 


Most people will agree that if management 
can operate a business so as to do all this, it 
is doing quite a job. 

Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with- 
out good management. Nothing else is so im- 
portant to the worker’s welfare, the investor’s 
welfare, or the public welfare. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 




















Here comes the future ... via railroad. 





Down the stretch thunders progress for each person 
and town and city—on the steel tracks that, in some 
way, nourish every human enterprise. 


Because progress is the railroads’ business. We 
know. We help shape it here at the American Car 
and Foundry Company. 


From the ACF shops come luxurious, gleaming stream- 
liners that will run faster, longer, more economically 
—so that railroads can give you ever better, cheaper 


The World of Tomorro 











transportation...give you more relaxing and success 
business trips . . . more enjoyable vacations . . . mor 
for your money. 


From ACF, too, come other tools that enable rai 
roads to make life constantly brighter and bett 
for you: 








scientifically designed and built freight cars the 
help lessen the cost and advance the perfectio 
of everything you use, wear or eat... 


tank cars that bring you low-cost car and ho 
fuel, or economically supply industry with me 
terials for your better service... 
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arrives at 8:15 


‘even superbly efficient mine cars that can be un- 
loaded and on their way again in five seconds— 
helping reduce costs of things you need. : 
patenmaereual 
ACF, with its Herculean wartime tasks completed, is 
again devoting its energies to aiding the railroads in 


their ceaseless betterment of your living. ar and 


You'll find ACF influencing the brighter tomorrow 
that you can count on the railroads to produce. oundry er 


For remember, progress rides on rails! 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


New York + Chicago ° St.Louis * Cleveland * Washington 
Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh * St. Paul * San Francisco 


“Quality and Tiston tn Rathoad Transportation” 








Real estate. Nation-wide real estate in- 
flation was measured by the National 
Housing Agency. Prices reported from 469 
cities showed that, compared with 1940 
prices, purchasers now must pay: 65.1 per 
cent more for low-priced homes ($6,000 
and under) ; 57 per cent more for medium- 
priced homes ($6,000-$12,000); 60.1 per 
cent more for raw land, 61.8 per cent more 
for fully prepared building lots. Prices have 
increased by 14 to 23 per cent since last 
September, on an average. Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson W. Wyatt described the 
inflation as “far worse even than had been 
anticipated.” 


War claims. May 1, 1946, is the new 
dead line for registering claims for Ameri- 
can property seized by the Germans and 
now in the custody of the Netherlands 
Government. The State Department said 
it would try to have consideration given to 
claims that, for good reasons, cannot be 
filed by that date. 


Prices. A 4 per cent increase over March, 
1942, retail prices on new refrigerators was 
authorized by OPA. 


Trade rules. Federal Trade Commission 
issued new regulations intended to safe- 
guard 600,000 users of artificial limbs, in- 
cluding 16,000 veterans, against fraudulent 
sales methods. Six general rules were pro- 
mulgated to protect purchasers against 
false advertising and deceptive trade prac- 
tices. ” 


Surolus property. New insight into the 
troublesome problem of selling war sur- 
plus was given in a report to the President 
by a special investigator. Original value of 
surplus property gathered in the U.S. will 
be $32,000,000,000 by June 30, 1947. From 

7,000,000,000, to $10,000,000,000 will be 
disposable only as scrap; $12,000,000,000 


The March of the News 








represents land and buildings; the remain- 
der consists of consumer and producer 
goods. Only $2,000,000,000 has been sold. 
A goal of $19,000,000,000 is suggested for 
the rest of 1946, but the report states that 
War Assets Administration needs a greater 
sense of urgency, more sales outlets, more 
aggressive publicity. Meanwhile, House 
and Senate conferees studied bills passed 
by each side to increase veterans’ take of 
surplus goods. In San Francisco, surpluses 
piled high, with more than 707,000 tons of 
material on wharves, including 325,000 
pairs of shoes, trainloads of lumber. 


Employment. Jobs in March reached 
the highest total since V-J Day, Census 
Bureau reported. Out of a total civilian la- 
bor foree of 55,660,000 workers, 52,950,000 
were employed. 


Reserve officers. Naval Reserve of- 
ficers on inactive duty now are entitled to 
their highest temporary rank held prior to 
June 30, 1946, the Navy announced, in- 
stead of reverting to their permanent com- 
missioned rank. 


Demobilization. Latest developments 
in the return of the armed forces to a 
peacetime basis were these: 

Bases: Decommissioning of 1,052 Navy 
and Marine Corps stations, posts, camps 
and bases in continental U.S. was reported 
by the Navy. More than a third of the 
overseas bases were cut from Navy lists. 

Man power: Navy’s enlisted volunteers 
total 494,548, or 90.3 per cent of the peace- 
time strength to be reached September 1. 
Army enlistments of 700,000 represent 50 
per cent of the enlisted strength to be 
reached by July 1. War Department re- 


vealed that draftees now have the option 
of signing up with the Regular Army and 
getting $100 of their mustering-out pay 
in advance. 
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CEREALS FEEDS = 





TRUCK-ENGINEERED + TRUCK-BUILT 


Certainty 





alts MLS, Inc, 
e A DES MOUBES, iA. 


¢ BY TRUCK MEN 





‘‘Our Fords Are Thriftier 


and Our Drivers Prefer Them”’ 


The advantages of Ford Trucks 
spread through many phases of an 
operator’s business. Economy, of 
course, is almost always a much- 
appreciated feature. But Ford reli- 
ability—sureness of “getting there 
and back’’—has real money value 
too... and Ford driver-comfort and 
convenience pay dividends, in show- 
ing a man that his firm has regard 
for his personal point of view. 


Mr. Guy C. Grimes, president of 
Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, 
writes: “Before the war, each of our 
drivers was assigned a definite truck. 
However, during the war, that was not 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE 


practical, which of course meant that 
the trucks were handled by a succes- 
sion of drivers. In checking, we found 
that in most cases, they prefer to op- 
erate our Ford Trucks. We have found 
our Ford Trucks more economical 
than any of the other trucks in our 
fleet.”’ 


Have you investigated the new Ford 
Trucks, and found out about the 
many engineering advancements, 
designed to provide still greater 
economy, longer life and more pro- 
nounced reliability? Let your Ford 
Dealer place the facts before you. 


FORO TRUCKS 


ROAD .- 


ON MORE JOBS 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 
Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings, more enduring than ever in severe 
service e NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 
4-ring pistons for oil economy « BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED 
rear bearing oil seal « NEW longer-lived 
valve springs «© NEW improvements in 
cooling « NEW efficiency in ignition « in 
carburetion ° in lubrication « in ease and 
economy of servicing operations « And 
available in all truck chassis except C.O.E. 
units—the rugged, thrifty 90 HP FORD 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, with many impor- 
tant advancements. 


FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy 
accessibility for low-cost maintenance « 
Universal service facilities « Tough, forged 
front axles « Extra-sturdy rear axles with 
pinion straddlie-mounted on 3 large roller 
bearings, ¥%-floating type in light duty 
units, full-floating in all others « 3 axle 
ratios available (2 in 1-fon unit) * 2-speed 
axle available in heavy duty units at 
extra cost « Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
large drums, cast braking surfaces ¢ 
Rugged 4-speed transmission with NEW 
internal reverse lock optional at extra cost 
on light duty units, standard on all others. 


or YOUR 
Business! 














FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 
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NBC’s many cultural and informative 
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programs, and its University of the Air, 


are significant factors in adult education. 
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Rom. the radio towers of the NBC Network, systematic 
liberal education is being broadcast to American listeners 
through programs which make up the great. majority of 
NBC’s hours-on-the-air. They are programs of news, public 
affairs, discussion, drama, music, religion and specialized 
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services which contribute to man’s knowledge and under- 





standing, his discrimination and faith. 


Many of NBC’s educational activities are centered in The 
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University of the Air, supervised by Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
NBC’s Public Service Counselor and President Emeritus of 
Yale. Implemented by dozens of national and international 
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organizations and hundreds of world leaders, NBC’s Univer- 
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sity of the Air is a major factor of the Special Service which 
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prompted 300 editors in Billboard’s annual poll to name NBC 





“Top Network in Public Service.” 





Since its inauguration in June, 1942, the University of the Air 
has presented 18 important courses of college caliber . . . 
in dramatic form or round-table format . . . on such signifi- 
cant subjects as classical music, homemaking, the world’s 
great novels, and foreign policy. All University of the Air 
courses are now devoted to the fostering of United Nations 
understanding, in anticipation of NBC’s United Nations 
Week—September 1 through 7. 





























Important as it is, The University of the Air is only a part of 
NBC’s yearly total of 3043 non-commercial hours of broad- 
casting—hours made possible by the success of NBC’s com- 
mercial programs but sponsored and produced by NBC in 





the special interest of its audience. 


__.the National Broadcasting Company 


A service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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An old-fashioned boom is a growing prospect for the period ahead; is to : 
grow from the inflation forces built up in war and not kept under control. | 
A later bust, severe but probably short, seems more and more likely. 

Postwar prosperity of a more substantial sort, of a kind that may carry on 
for a number of years without violent gyrations, is likely after the boom now 
developing has spent itself and after an adjustment from that boom. | 

A pattern of development somewhat comparable to that following World War I 
is an expectation of more and more of the official appraisers. After the last 
war there was a boom, with rapidly rising prices, a scramble for goods that led to 
even more rapidly rising prices, then a bust that carried through 1921 and part | 

| 











of 1922 before recovery set in that continued until 1929. 
It will not be exactly like that this time, but the boom characteristics 
are beginning to show and after a boom there comes a bust at some point. 





Prices have risen and are going to rise rather rapidly. 

Everybody knows that prices are higher for necessities than the official 
cost-of-living figures suggest. Nearly everything is upgraded to cover up the 
price rise that official reporters do not reflect in their reports. 

A house costs at least 60 per cent more to build than before the war. 

A car costs hundreds of dollars more than it did. 

Food prices are very much higher, but partly hidden by subsidies which 
themselves are a cost to some taxpayers, not a magic substitute for a price rise. 
A suit of clothes of the kind available costs about 50 per cent more. 

Labor of all kinds is priced far higher than it was before the war, at 
least 60 per cent more as an average for all kinds of workers. 

Price control has not stopped the rise in prices. In part, it has checked 
the rise. In further part, it has hidden the rise by encouraging producers to 
label every product a high-grade product entitled to a higher price. In part it 
has driven goods into black markets where price levels are unreported. The 
"hidden" price rise in Germany before the war, with a Gestapo to enforce price 
ceilings, was reported at between 25 and 40 per cent. It may be that much here. 














Control of prices, even so, is not to be wrecked by Congress. 

Without price control, prices could skyrocket in a startling way. 

With price control, prices will go up rather rapidly, but not run awaye 
Congress seems determined to retain price control, but in a less rigid 
form, in a form that will assure producers that they will not be forced to take 
out of profits the higher costs that are imposed upon them. The trend will be 

toward a return of prewar profit margins in industry and in trade. 

As a result: Cost of living is likely to rise 10 to 20 per cent in the 12 
months ahead; is likely to encourage another round of wage increases and then of 
price increases in 1947, with an accelerating rise until a crack comes. 

A setback from the boom now developing is likely to be temporary; is likely 
to be followed by a rather prolonged period of prosperity, after adjustment. 











WV It needs to be remembered that price control deals with symptoms of an in- 
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flation, not with the forces that are working to create inflation. 

Money Supply is a basic inflation factor and is not being controlled. 

Goods shortages, at a time when money Supply is vast and growing and when 
demand is explosive, tend to feed an inflation when it gets started. 

Wage increases, income increases then just tend to feed the fires. 

What's happened in U.S. is that Government has encouraged an expansion in 
the flow of dollars to individuals at a time when goods were scarce already in 
relation to the volume of money in the hands of people who were most eager to 
spend. Then Government removed controls from the flow of materials and from the 
flow of goods and almost told the public to start a scramble. 

Price control, under the circumstances, could only be a restraining factor 
at best, could not prevent development of a boom. Boom pressures are too great. 

But, in the end, production will catch up with demand at the higher level 
of prices; will then force a shake-out and adjustment. Price levels are likely 
for a rather long time, though, to reflect the vast supply of money. 













































Voting trends in November are to reflect growing public irritations. 
Attitudes and actions in Congress recognize that prospect. 
White House at last is recognizing, too, that something is up. 
Actually, Mr. Truman has lost any real control over Congress in spite of 
the fact that it nominally is under Democratic control. Control lies with a 
coalition of Republicans and conservative Democrats who can dominate the vote. 
Unless trends change, there is a chance that real control of the House will 
pass to the Republicans after November for the first time in 16 years. 























The troubles that Mr. Truman faces politically are these..... 

People, generally, are irritated by shortages of goods that they want. 

Veterans are irritated by problems of adjustment to civilian life. 

Businessmen are irritated by price controls and by wage policies. 

Families with youths of draft age are irritated by continued draft. 

Farmers are irritated by Government-inspired wage increases for workers. 

Democrats hope that good times, high incomes, rising production will take 
the edge from irritations before November. If they do not, then a shift in the 
center of political power can very readily take place. 





























Draft still seems likely to be extended from May 15 to February 15, 1947. 
Youths aged 18 and 19 are unlikely to be freed from draft during that time. 
A draft holiday for 2 or 3 months, or possibly longer, probably will be 
applied after May 15, while volunteering will be tried to get men needed. 
Higher pay will be offered men in service to attract volunteers. 
Volunteering by youths who really want to go ahead with education or with 
jobs in civilian life probably offers no special advantages at this stage. It 
has been common practice to volunteer in order to get service ended sooner. 
Draft demands in the future are likely to reach only about 1 out of 3 of 
the physically fit 18-year-olds, not all of them. 
You get more of this story on page 16. 

















Formal peace apparently remains a rather long way off. 
Peace treaties for any part of Europe are to prove difficult because of 
U,S.-British differences with Russia over the basis for settlements. 
' Formal end to war, and end to war powers, remains quite distant. 











British loan is in trouble in Congress; is not going to get approval of 
both houses without more astute handling than it has had. Senate approval is in 
Sight, but House approval is to be more difficult to obtain and may not be given 
until after the November election. It should come sometime. 





See also pages 21, 25, 54, 75. 
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There was a day—remember it >— 
when this was the car that ruled the 
road. Its owners were—as they are— 
the few, the great of America. 

But the roads are crowded now— 
the traffic is heavy with the little cars 
of the “‘little man.”’ 

The big car with its big profit be- 
longs to a tribe of vanishing Amer- 
icans. The logical market in its time 
—paying off handsomely for the 
advertising dollars invested in it... 
but the rate of profit has become so 
small, that only the mass-buying of 
the masses of the people will, under a 
system of private enterprise, keep 
our immense industrial plant going. 


Yes, American industry has arrived 





THE Loneliest CAR ON THE ROAD 


at the age of the common man—the 
multi-millions of them—the Wage 
Earner millions. Just as their mil- 
lions of little cars built today’s 
bigger, broader highways that the 
big limousines enjoy too, so their 
saved up billions of dollars(four times 
as much as all America in 1918) widen 
today’s highways of retail demand 
to support the war-enlarged big 
industries of today. 


But these goods will not sell them- 
selves. The moment is now for an in- 
tense drive on this vast, rich audience. 


You can identify their choice maga- 
zine quite simply. Like the magazines 
of your choice—True Story is focussed 
directly and_exclusively on their in- 








terests, their aspirations. Its pages are 
crowded with the life stories of their 
own neighbors—and of themselves. 

To them, your advertising in True 
Story carries the warm, sure author- 
ity of a friend. For you, their reader- 
ship, their favor carries the authority 
of their neighborhood. 

Your advertising in True Story can 
not only raise your volume to new 
levels—it can insure the production 
levels of the America we all want. 


FOR TWENTY- SEVEN YEARS THE 
WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


Trvur STory 


ONE OF THE EIGHT MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS 
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would YOU wrap 
a tamale? 


In corn husks? Maybe. But tamale 
makers hit on a better kind of wrap. It’s 
a special type of Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. Bound around each tamale, 
Patapar holds in the spicy juices. It is 
clean and sanitary—pleasant to handle 
—appetizing to look at. 


Patapar solves many 
kinds of problems 


Wrapping tamales is just one example of 
how Patapar is filling business needs. 
Researchers in all kinds of industries 
have solved problems with this unique 
paper. 

Typical uses: food wrappers, liners 
for motor oil containers, replacement ma- 
terial for oiled silk, rubber mold liners, 
milk bottle hoods, lampshades, lid liners 
for putty cans. 


It’s strong when wet 
...resists grease 


Soak Patapar in water, boil it, freeze it 
—Patapar remains strong. Smear it 
with grease, fats, oil—Patapar resists 
penetration. 

In appearance Patapar is rich and 
distinctive. It can be printed beautifully 
with all kinds of colorful effects. Our 
plants are completely equipped for 
printing Patapar by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


179 different types 


Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types—each type designed to meet spe- 
cific problems. Example: Some types of 
Patapar are airtight. Other types allow 
for “breathing.” There are types with 
various degrees of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness. 

Perhaps among the 179 types of 
Patapar there is one which will fill a need 
for you. Write on your business 
letterhead for booklet U. It tells all about 
Patapar and its applications. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
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as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


YOU CANNOT count on being re- 
imbursed, under a fixed-price contract, for 
wage increases paid to your employes, 
even though the increases are given Gov- 
ernment approval. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules that the Navy may not amend 
its fixed-price contracts, which do not 
have escalator clauses permitting price in- 
creases based on rising costs, so as to re- 
imburse its contractors for wage increases 
adopted at the National Shipbuilding Wage 
Conference and approved by Govern- 
ment stabilization agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
a tax on the income of a trust that you 
set up for your children where you re- 
tain the power to change the beneficiaries 
and where you, as trustee, have full power 
to invest the principal. A circuit court of 
appeals holds that the grantor of such a 
trust must include the trust income in his 
tax return even though he himself cannot 
use any of the trust principal or income. 


& @ .@& 


YOU CAN file applications with field 
offices of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration for preference ratings needed to 
produce bottleneck materials in the con- 
struction industry. The field offices, now 
being set up in connection with the hous- 
ing program, are being instructed to re- 
ceive these applications, which, however, 
will be acted upon in Washington. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of 
new metal cots and double-deck beds that 
you manufacture, to offset the higher cost 
of steel. If you are a jobber or a retailer, 
however, you must absorb part of this in- 
crease in manufacturers’ prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export many types of 
building and plumbing materials without 
getting specific export licenses. To tighten 
up on the export of such scarce items, 
restrictions are extended to 34 addi- 
tional types of materials by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about taxes 
that you may owe for years spent in mil- 
itary service, and about deferment of pay- 
ments, from a new tax decision (T. D. 


‘ 


5508) just issued by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. If you are entitled t 
a refund of taxes paid on service pay in 
1941 and 1942, you should file your claim 
before next January 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually discontinue ap 
established practice of supplying free 
lunches to your employes, without risking 
a violation of wage-stabilization regula. 
tions. The Wage Stabilization Board de. 
cides in one case that discontinuance of 
free lunches would be equivalent to a wage 
cut, and thus cannot be approved. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a wholesaler or re. 
tailer, fail to absorb part of price increases 
granted producers of cotton bedspreads, 
tablecloths and napkins. In some cases, 
however, OPA allows part of the price in- 
creases to be passed on to consumers. 


* & 


YOU CAN make a bid to lease certain 
mineral deposits, and lands containing 
such deposits, which were developed by 
the Government during World War IL 
Regulations are amended by the General 
Land Office of the Department of Interior 
to permit these leases. Oil and gas deposits 
are not included. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid a pen- 
alty for failure to file tax returns on time 
by merely making a skeleton return esti- 
mating the amount of tax owed. The U.S. 
Tax Court holds that a delinquency pen- 
alty was properly imposed on a corpora- 
tion whose return did not establish reason- 
able cause for delay, and whose officers 
did not ask for an extension of time to file. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a bid to sell to the 
Treasury paper needed to print U.S. 
currency and bonds. The bids will be 
opened at the Treasury in Washington 
on May 15. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to set aside 10 per 
cent of certain types of rayon fabrics 
that you produce for use as lining in wom- 
en’s and girls’ street clothing. This set-aside 
is ordered by CPA to channel 15,000,000 
yards of 10 types of materials into these 
garments. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
‘many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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NO, MR. WOODPECKER, but like stone “Cen- 
tury” Asbestos Siding Shingles are extremely 
durable and proof against the enemies of wood 
—fire, weather, temperature extremes, rot, 
rodents, termites. That’s because they’re made 
of indestructible asbestos and portland cement, 
combined under great hydraulic pressure. 


THEY ARE GRAINED like cypress with a beau- 
tifully weathered finish that defies time and 
the elements. In fact, these K&M “Century” 
Siding Shingles actually grow tougher with 
age...and add extra years to the life of the house. 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER -e 

















ATTRACTIVE, too. K&M “Century” Siding 
Shingles come in two permanent shades—shell 
white and graytone—and with a choice of two 
butt line styles—straight or wavy. 


AND ECONOMICAL, for they are quickly 
applied, require no protective paint, and future 
maintenance is practically nil. 


WRITE TODAY for information on this and 


other K&M Asbestos Products—“Century” 
990% 


APAC sheet material .. . Sprayed “Limpet 
Asbestos Insulation and Acous- 
tical Material . .. many others. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Dividend-Paying Investment 
for Railroads 


helping to build revenue but also by 
reducing operating costs. 


RAILROADS have found diesel loco- 
motives highly effective as revenue- 


builders. ; 
Their fuel expense is low because 









They attract both passenger traffic 
and freight business by their major 
contributions to on-time performance 


the diesel engines are highly efficient. 
Maintenance and servicing costs are 
low, too—there are from one to three 





and faster schedules. fewer diesels per locomotive, because 


each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 
2000 horsepower. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 


increase railroad income not only by 


airbanks -Morse 


A name worth remembering 


Diesel Locomotives + Diesel Engines 


Scales * Motors * Pumps ¢ Generators 





Magnetos « Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor 





Cars and Standpipes ¢ Farm Equipment 
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SPEED-UP IN CONGRESS ACTION: 
TENDENCIES TOWARD INFLATION 


Legislators’ Belief That the Voters Are Tired of War Controls 


Outlook for higher prices, 
more benefits for veterans 
and concessions to farmers 


The mood of U.S. voters, if men who 
must run for re-election in November are 
right, is veering strongly away from war 
memories and war controls and strongly 
toward the idea of an inflation spree and a 
bit more isolation. This is the mood re- 
flected in actions, as Congress starts its 
speed-up toward a summer recess. 

Farmers are almost assured of higher 
prices. Industry is sure, on the basis of at- 
titudes now being shown, to get more free- 
dom in pricing its goods. Youths of 18 and 
19, not drafted by May 15, are likely to 
get a holiday from the draft. Organized 
labor is assured that it will not face any 
really strict antistrike law. The building 
industry will face more controls, but for 
the purpose of helping veterans looking 
for places to live, not for the purpose of 





—Harris & Ewing 
PAUL PORTER 
Do voters want a prewar freedom eee 
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controls for the sake of control. Veterans 
will get almost anything they want. The 
British eventually may get a loan, but 
probably not before the summer recess. 

Predictions are being made that the base 
is being laid for a period in last half, 1946, 
and in 1947 comparable to the 1919-1920 
period following the last war. It was then 
that the country enjoyed its postwar spree 
of inflation and its venture into isolation. 
The reaction at that time was strongly 
against war controls and against almost 
anything related to the war. Many mem- 
bers of Congress think that they sense a 
comparable reaction starting to develop 
among the people and they are inclined 
to jump on the band wagon. 

The White House, now, as after the last 
war, has lost control of both houses of 
Congress. A coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats is in control. 

It is against that background that the 
House and Senate are starting to grind out 
new laws and to grind out new versions of 
old laws in a speed-up toward a July 1 
dead line. 

Businessmen and people generally are 
to get changed price controls. The changes 
admittedly will mean higher prices for al- 
most everything. The rising prices before 
July 1 will reflect increases permitted by 
OPA under existing controls. Those after 
July 1 will relate to changes in the Price 
Control Act. 

A profit formula, assuring businessmen 
a “reasonable profit” above current costs 
on every product, is favored by the House 
of Representatives, but probably will be 
watered down in the Senate. Paul Porter, 
OPA Administrator, insists that this for- 
mula, sponsored by Representative Wol- 
cott (Rep.) , of Michigan, would mean the 
end of any real control over prices. 

Automatic end to control of prices when 
production reaches a prewar level also has 
House approval, but again is likely to face 
some Senate change. 

Subsidy payments, designed to keep 
prices from rising, are to end gradually. 

Congress is showing a definite intent to 
whittle down the powers of price control- 
lers, and to accept the thesis that a faster 


price rise will bring out production of 
things people want more rapidly than will 
tightly controlled prices. 

Farmers are due to get relaxed control 
over the prices of things they have to sell. 
The attitude of Congress is that organized 
labor, with White House backing, is in the 
process of receiving sharp increases in 
hourly rates of pay and that farmers now 
must be permitted to enjoy a price increase 
for their products. Exact form of the con- 
cessions to farmers is not yet clear, but it 
is in the direction of a gradual end to price 
control after midyear. 

Veterans are to get many new favors 
from Congress. 

Terminal leave for noncommissioned 
personnel of the Army and Navy appears 
to be on the way. Officers have been get- 
ting pay for the vacation period that they 
did not take during war years, while en- 
listed men have not had this pay, but 
have been limited to a maximum of $300 
mustering-out pay. Now the plan is to give 




















— Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
THE MISFIT 
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THE INNER CIRCLE 

A widespread urge... 





enlisted men the same terminal leave or 
vacation-pay terms that officers get. The 
cost is variously estimated at from $2,- 
000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000.. It would 
constitute the first postwar bonus. 
House-building rules are to be shaped 
by Congress to fit veteran needs, not the 
needs of the usual run of home builders 
and of industrial or commercial builders. 
Priorities, price controls, building restric- 
tions of almost wartime rigidity are being 
voted by Congress to cover the construc- 


tion industry in order to try to provide 


veterans with homes. 

Surplus-property sales, too, are to be 
angled more for veterans under new rules 
about to be voted. 

Workers are in for some attention by 
Gongress, but with emphasis on the nega- 
tive rather than the positive side. 

Antistrike law is improbable of accept- 
ance this year, as it has been in years past. 
Congress may provide some additional 
machinery for mediating labor disputes, 
with acceptance of mediation purely vol- 
untary. The House is in favor of imposing 
real restrictions on strikes, but Senators 
are not in a mood to go counter to the 
wishes of organized labor. 

Minimum wage, at some time in 1946, 
is likely to be raised from the present 40- 
cents-an-hour level to 55 cents or even 60 
cents an hour, although this issue is dor- 
mant at the moment. 

Unemployment - insurance expansion, 
with emphasis upon more liberal payments, 
is unlikely for the time being. 

Old-age insurance, too, is being 
studied, but no early change is in sight. 
Eventually, coverage will be broadened to 
take in farmers, self employed, domestic 
servants and others not now covered. Dis- 
ability insurance, health insurance and 
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other social-security issues are being con- 
sidered, but are not facing early action. 

Construction industry is the one in- 
dustry that now faces more, rather than 
less, control of its operations. You get the 
story of these new restrictions to come on 
page 50. 

Loans to foreign governments are go- 
ing to be approved slowly, with the atti- 
tude of Congress such that the White 
House is frowning upon the idea of loans 
of a special type, other than the British 
loan, where approval by Congress would 
be required. 

British loan will get Senate approval, 
probably without serious amendment. 
There appears to be.a rather long road 
ahead, however, before the House gives its 
assent to this proposed new loan of 
$3,750,000,000 .plus $650,000,000 addi- 
tional to pay for Lend-Lease goods in the 





nee —Harris & Ewing “ 
REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
ee fd enjoy a postwar spree... 


pipe line when war ended. The House 
may insist that Britain give U.S. special 
rights or airfields or some strategic islands 
as a condition of any loan. 

Russia will need to look to the new 
World Bank or to the U.S. Export-Im- 
port Bank to obtain credits, if she desires 
them, because of the attitude of Congress. 

France, like Russia, is unlikely to get 
Congress approval for a special type of 
low-interest loan comparable to the British 
loan. 

In other fields where Congress is mov- 
ing toward decisions on issues that are of 
broad interest, the prospect is this: 

Rent control is likely to be continued 
with little modification so long as any price 
control lasts. Hotel-room charges for tran- 
sient customers probably will be permitted 
to rise. Landlords all over the country, 


‘however, are tending now to sell proper- 


ties to get around rent control or to turn 


apartment buildings into co-operatives, so 
that rent ceilings are of narrowing im- 
portance. Rent regulations are likely to 
be relaxed gradually by OPA. 

Draft of men for military service is to 
be extended into 1947, but probably with 
a brief draft holiday after May 15. That 
story is given for you on page 16. 

Universal military training is not to be 
voted in 1946 and maybe not later. 

Tax reduction is going to become a live 
subject after Congress comes back from a 
July recess, with chances still alive that 
some action will be taken to give indi- 
viduals another cut in their surtax rates, 
effective next January 1. Tax issues will 
tend to take on life as election time ap- 
proaches, and as the prospect for a bal- 
anced budget becomes clearer. 

All in all, the prevailing view of Con- 
gress appears to be that the voters of the 
country desire to get back as rapidly as 
possible to their prewar freedom to do 
about as they like with a minimum of in- 
terference by the Government. The in- 
clination is to give the public what it 
wants, even if the things the public wants 
may in the end lead to trouble. 

This attitude is expected to lead to im- 
portant change in the Price Control Act 
and in the Draft Act. At the same time, 
however, the Senate is less inclined than 
the House to act hastily and then to be 
sorry afterward. The result is that changes 
in the basic rules for doing business and 
for running the country, when they finally 


come out of the legislative mill and are - 


translated into actual law, will be less 
drastic than they now appear. 

A widespread urge to enjoy a postwar 
spree is to be catered to, however, even if 
it is not fully satisfied by the actions taken 
as Congress speeds up. 
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Upward Trend 
In Living Costs 
If Subsidies End 


The trend in living costs—in food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, transportation, even rent—is on 
the verge of a rather sharp upward move. 
Part of this rise is to come from a direct 
markup of prices as price control is weak- 
ened. Another part, however, is to come 
from the gradual ending of a system by 
which the U.S. Treasury has been helping 
out with each family’s living costs through 
price subsidies. 

This Government help to housewives 
amounts to about $1,700,000,000 a year. 
The people have not been aware that they 
were paying only part of their own grocery 
bills, however, because the Government’s 
share has been paid long before the goods 
reached the grocer’s shelves. It has been 
paid either to the farmer or to the man 
who bought from the farmer. 

An end to subsidies on food by Jan- 
uary 1 has now been voted by the House of 
Representatives. But, when food sub- 
sidies end, the Government still will be 
paying part of the cost of certain metals, 
of rubber and petroleum. It will continue 
to pay farmers to conserve the soil, States 
to build roads. It will still pay certain 
manufacturers to use cotton instead of 
other materials. It may still help provide 
school children with a 2-cent bottle of 
milk or a 9-cent lunch. It is likely also 
that funds will be provided for subsidizing 
the cost of building materials under the 
housing program. This just means that 
not all Government subsidies will end 
when subsidy payments on farm crops end. 

Effect on prices. The subsidy part of 
the over-all price picture is this: 

Meat prices are to rise from 4 to 10 
cents a pound on various cuts when subsi- 
dies end. Farmers get Government checks 
for growing heavier, meatier animals. But 
the bulk of the $760,000,000 being spent to 
hold down meat prices this year is going to 
the packers. They must pay high for hogs, 
lamb and cattle, and the Government re- 
imburses them for part of this cost. In ef- 
fect, this lowers the price they pay for the 
animals, and enables them to sell their 
meat at ceiling prices. 

Milk is expected to cost the housewife 
a penny or two more a quart when the 
Government’s dairy-production program 
ends. Butter will go up 13 cents a pound. 
The Government pays dairy farmers a 
subsidy for milk and butterfat. 

Bread is to cost a penny more, and so is 
a pound of flour, when federal checks no 
longer are paid to millers of flour. The Gov- 
ernment check is intended to make up the 
difference between the farmer’s high price 
for wheat and other grains, and the lower 
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ceiling price for flour, permitted by OPA. 

Vegetable-oil prices are held in line 
now partly because the Government buys 
soybeans and peanuts from the farmers 
and sells them at a loss to oil makers. On 
oleomargarine, the end of subsidies will 
mean a 4-cent increase in price. 

Canned goods, likewise, are subsidized 
by a Government payment to canners and 
freezers. This covers part of the cost of the 
fruits and vegetables they buy. When the 
Government contribution stops, a can of 
corn or beans will cost a penny more, peas 
or tomatoes will cost 2 cents more. 

In addition to paying a subsidy to do- 
mestic food producers, the Government 
takes a loss on importing other foods from 
abroad. 

Sugar for the American table is pro- 
duced partly in this country and partly in 
the Caribbean area and Hawaii. The Gov- 
ernment guarantees the price of. sugar 
beets grown in the Western States and 
pays the refiners a subsidy, too. Cane- 
sugar refiners in the South and in American 
possessions are paid a penny a pound, 
more or less, on their raw sugar. The sugar 
subsidy may continue longer than the 
others. When it does end, the housewife 
will pay an extra penny for each pound. 

Coffee is imported from South America, 
and the Government is paying out about 
$54,000,000 to these neighbor countries. 
When that stops, the price of a pound of 
coffee will rise 3 or 4 cents. 

Indusirial aids. Although the House of 
Representatives proposes to stop most 
food subsidies by the end of this year, 
it would continue Government aid on the 
prices of several industrial raw materials. 

Copper, lead and zinc have been 
scarce, and the Government spends money 
to encourage their production, both at 
home and abroad. Inside the United States, 
the subsidy is paid to keep high-cost mines 
producing. 

Rubber also is bought abroad and sold 
at a loss to American manufacturers. 

Petroleum production was _ increased 
during the war by Government payment of 
high costs necessary to keep less _pro- 
ductive “stripper wells” in action. This pro- 
gram, costing $30,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending next June 30, is to continue. 

The House proposes that such subsidies 
on scarce industrial materials should be the 
only wartime subsidies continuing after 
next January 1. 

But the prewar payments to farmers for 
building terraces and otherwise conserving 
the soil continued during the war and will 
still be made. Once the present world-wide 
demand for food lets up, the farmers also 
can again claim Government checks for 
cutting down their production, and other 
checks to keep their incomes up. In addi- 
tion, the United States is expected to give 
increasing amounts to the States for roads, 
schools, and health and welfare purposes. 

Subsidies, therefore, are here to stay. 
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Less chance of calls for 
18-year-olds if service-pay 
rise gets more volunteers 


The 650,000 American youths who will 
become 18 in the next six months, and 
probably the 650,000 additional youths 
who become 18 in the next six months 
after that, still are likely to be concerned 
about the draft. 

Also, the 19-vear-olds, and those who 
are to become 19, who have not yet had 
military service, are very probably to re- 
main subject to the draft. This is true 
in spite of reluctance in Congress to con- 
tinue drafting 18- and 19-year-olds. Con- 
gress is concerned over the election-year 
reactions of about 1,300,000 families whose 

















—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


‘TRULY DISCONCERTING’ 


boys reach 18 this year. Yet, in the final 
showdown, a compromise is due that will 
give the Army most of the men it wants. 

The outlook is this: 

A draft holiday probably will start 
May 15 and last for two or three months, 
or possibly a little longer. During this 
holiday, draft boards will not order in- 
ductions. 

Pay, meanwhile, will be raised sharply 
for men in the service. A 50 per cent in- 
crease in pay, from $50 at present to $75 
a month in the future, is likely for privates, 
with progressively smaller raises all along 
the line, up to the commissioned grades. 
Purpose of this pay raise will be to re- 
duce the need for draftees by attracting 
more volunteers. 
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EASING OFF DRAFT PRESSURE 


Move in Congress for Induction Holiday and Stress on Recruiting | 


Volunteering will be pressed during the 
draft holiday. Better pay, prospects of a 
revision of the “caste” system and an as- 
surance of subsistence and travel on a 
generous scale will be the main induce- 
ments. Future of the draft will be related 
to the recruiting results. 

Youths of 18 and 19 very probably will 
be subject to induction when the draft 
holiday is over. This may be in September 
or October. The extended draft then may 
run until February 15, or longer. In that 
period it would take as many as 250,000 
youths, most of them in the 18- and 19- 
year-old category. 

This means that possibly 150,000 boys 
of the 1,000,000 who are 18, or will become 
18 over the next 10 months, may be 
drafted. Thus, a youth of 18 would have 
about one chance in six of being inducted; 
or, if he is physically fit, one chance in 
three. 

Those aged 20 through 25 also are to 
be subject to the draft after any holiday. 
Few men will be eligible in this group, 
however, as it was thoroughly combed in 
wartime. Possibly 30,000 men, or fewer, 
may be taken from those who had defer- 
ments during the war. 

Men of 26 through 29 probably will 
be eligible under the extended draft, but 
will not be inducted. 

Fathers will be exempted from the draft 
regardless of any holiday. 

Farmers, for the most part, may be 
deferred. Local boards will be given wide 
discretion in this. 

Length of service for those drafted and 
for inductees now in the Army is to be 18 
months flat, under the new law, after Oc- 
tober 1. 

In view of this provision, volunteering 
offers nothing special for youths who pre- 
fer to go ahead with schooling or other 
activities, and who are ready to take a 
chance on the draft. Volunteering, for 
nonveterans. involves a minimum of 18 
months’ service. With the possibility that 
the war may be officially ended this year, 
draftees may be released sooner. 

Key factor in the draft, thus, is the 
future Army-Navy pay scale. If volun- 
teers respond to the increased service pay 
in large enough numbers, few men will be 
drafted under an extension of the Selective 
Service Act. Prospective recruits are to 
find that U. S. military service is, by far, 
the highest paid in the world under the 
coming pay bill, with service wages ¢om- 
paring favorably with net wages in indus- 
try. The two houses of Congress are not 
yet together on a scale, but increases prob- 
ably will be as follows: 








Privates and apprentice seamen, now 
paid $50 monthly, will get between $65 
and $75 a month. 

Privates first class and seamen second © 
class, who now get $54,-will get from $70 
to $80. 

Corporals and seamen first class, now 
paid $66, will get from $82 to $90. 

Sergeants and petty officers third class, © 
now paid $78, will get from $94 to $100. 

Staff sergeants and petty officers sec- 7 
ond class, who now get $96, will receive — 
from $106 to $115. 

Technical sergeants and petty officers % 
first class, who now are paid $114, will get — 
between $118 and $135. 

Master sergeants, first sergeants and 
chief petty officers, who now get $138 | 
monthly, will receive from $140 to $165. 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


‘THE MAN MAKES THE CLOTHES’ 







In addition, terminal furlough pay for 
discharged enlisted men, increased allow- 
ances for dependents and higher flight pay 
for Air Forces enlisted men now are marked 
for passage by Congress. 

Crux of the matter is this: The Army 
needs a minimum of 542,000 for overseas 
duty: and 528,000 for home duty by mid- 
1947. Unlike the Navy, it cannot get these 
men by recruiting under the present in- 
ducements. The country, however, wants 
to stop drafting of young men in peace- 
time. An effort, therefore, is being made by 
Congress to get men for the Army in the 
most. painless way possible. The alterna- 
tive is to draw back U.S. forces now scat- 
tered around the world and give up Amer- 
ica’s new international responsibilities. 
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Call in 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


» Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

» Recommendations to 
improve Lubrication 
Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 
Skilled Engineering Counsel 
Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 


) How to mix 
‘production 
with economy! 





ration prepared with cooperation of Ferrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


OP PROBLEM now facing factory 
ip rade is how to keep machine 
production up...and costs down. This 
cutaway picture of a Banbury mixer 
chewing up rubber, shows the vital 
importance of Correct Lubrication in 
licking this problem. 

Here in this mixer, as in many 
machines in your plant, the main bear- 
ings work under heavy pressures, 
frequently at high temperatures. 
Socony -Vacuum tailors special lubri- 
cants to meet these conditions, to reduce 


SOCONY-VACU 


thy 


friction, wear and power loss. On those 
heavily loaded pinions and gears, special 
prescription lubricants cushion the 
shocks. Similarly, special oils protect 
dust stops and couplings. 

No matter. what machines you’re 
operating, Socony-Vacuum’s Complete 
Lubrication Program gives you the right 
oil or grease for every moving part. Yes, 
and you also get the additional services 
listed at the left. Ask now for this sure 
way to mix greater production with 
economy. 


OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.D.T.—NBC 











NEW POLYTHENE TUMBLERS offer the housewife 
timely convenience for bathroom or kitchen. Their 
resilience is seen in inset photograph: as soon as pres- 
sure is removed, they spring back into shape. Tumblers 
molded by Tupper Plastics, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass. 


TUMBLERS THAT MAKE LIGHT OF A HEAVY FOOT 


Made of Du Pont polythene .. . they’re unbreakable! 


CHOOSE YOUR COLOR! 
Polythene molding powder is made 
in a wide range of attractive colors. 
For tumblers, as for many other 
products, color helps to make the 
finished product more salable. 


Another new product from a Du Pont 
plastic! These household tumblers are 
also light, tasteless, odorless, good-looking 
—just what the housewife has been look- 
ing for, for years. 

An alert manufacturer saw in the 
unrivaled properties of Du Pont poly- 
thene just the combination for the prod- 
uct he had planned. The specific gravity 
of polythene is 0.92. It floats on water! 
Polythene is chemically inert, flexible, 
and has outstanding electrical properties 
too. Other manufacturers are using many 
of these properties to advantage in prod- 
ucts as diverse as refrigerator bowl 
covers, insulation for television cables 
and—baby pants. 

We think it will pay you to know 
more about polythene—and about all 
the other Du Pont plastics too. One of 


them may lead you to a new product, 
or a way to improve an older one. 
Why not write for literature on them 
all—today? E. I.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 
594, Arlington, New Jersey. 


REG. U. s. PAT. OFF. 


Yas ties 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DELAY IN ARRANGING PEACE: 
CONFLICT OF BIG POWERS’ AIMS 


Soviet Efforts to Gain More Influence in Mediterranean Areas 


Differences over Italian 
treaty, the Balkans, and 
the Ruhr and Rhineland 


Peace is turning out to be very difficult 
to arrange, following the latest war. The 
war itself was won in Europe nearly 12 
months ago, in the Pacific nearly nine 
months ago. This country spent more than 
300,000 lives and $250,000,000,000 to get 
the war won. 

Not even the first step has been suc- 
cessfully taken in the months since war 
ended to get formal treaties drafted, so 
that real peace can return. A 21-nation 
peace conference was scheduled to con- 
vene in Paris on May 1, but it now is de- 
laved. Instead, a four-power conference of 
foreign ministers is convening April 25 to 
settle basic issues, including those shown 
on the map on page 20. Differences con- 
tinue and the world remains in a state of 
uncertainty and disillusionment. 

Nobody is even thinking of arranging 
peace at this time with either Germany or 
Japan. The most anyone has suggested to 
date is that peace treaties be shaped for 
Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and 
Finland, in order that those former Ger- 
man satellites be given a chance to make a 
fresh start. The treaties still are unwritten, 
eight months after the first meeting in 
London, when the big powers became dead- 
locked. The job of writing them still 
bristles with trouble. 

The fundamental clash causing the 
deadlock arises from Russia’s effort to ex- 
pand her sphere of influence and the U.S.- 
British effort to hold Russia in check. Ever 
since last September, this clash has been 
evident most sharply in the disagreement 
over the Italian peace terms. 

As to Trieste, Russia is supporting 
Marshal Tito’s claim that this Adriatic 
port and its adjacent province should go 
to Yugoslavia. The United States and 

‘ Britain, whose troops occupy Trieste, have 
been resisting Tito’s claim. They argue 
that a majority of the people of Trieste 
itself are Italian, even though Yugoslavs 
yredominate in the province as a whole. 

As to the Italian colonies, Russia is 
sking for trusteeships in Tripolitania and 
Eritrea. This request also is resisted by 
U.S.-Britain, who do not want to see Rus- 
sia astride Britain’s life line to the Far East. 

As to the Dodecanese Islands, which 
are expected to go to Greece, the issue is 
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whether Russia is to have a base or port 
there. Last September, Russia opposed 
having these islands demilitarized, evi- 
dently hoping that a friendly Greek Gov- 
ernment would grant her special rights. 
Now, however, a right-wing Government 
is in power in Greece, and Russia’s posi- 
tion may, perhaps, have changed. 

As to reparations, Russia is asking 
that Italy pay $300,000,000. The U.S. is 
opposed to this, because money would 
have to come from this country. Instead, 
Russia now may be offered 


trusteeship in Africa or to Russian military 
control of the Dodecanese Islands. Also, 
he is taking with him Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, and Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, to make sure 
that any concessions he offers will meet 
with the approval of the Senate. 

Hints have been thrown out that, in 
case Russia proves unyielding, the United 
States is prepared to make separate treaties 
with Italy and the Balkan nations. This 
plan, however, runs into the fact that this 





payment in Italian ships, 

Boundary issues up f6r de- 
cision have to do wifK adjust- 
ment of the French-Italian 
and Austro-Itghan _ borders. 
Francg wantx from Italy a 
strip gf land that controls the 
watey supply of the city of 
Nice/ Austria wants restora- 
tion/ ef South Tyrol, contain- 
ing ¥200,000 Austrians. Com- 
promises are in prospect on 
these issues, which do not in- 
volve a clash between Russia 
and the Western Powers. 

The treaties with Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary, how- 
ever, deal directly with a 
region that Russia considers 
in her zone of interest. U.S.- 
Britain are pressing to trade 
freely with those countries and 
for severe limitations of those 
nations’ armed forces. If the 
log jam over Italy can be 
cleared away, agreement on the other 
treaties is expected to follow. In that event, 
a treaty with Austria also will be sought. 

Related issues that are likely to come 
up have to do with Russia’s desire for a 
base on the Dardanelles and the desire 
of France to separate the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land from Germany. These questions, 
while not involved with the peace treaties 
themselves, may enter into logrolling and 
thus affect the outcome of the conference. 

U.S. strategy at the meeting is being 
engineered by Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, who expects to use both concilia- 
tion and firmness. 

Concessions to Russia will be offered 
wherever these can be made without sac- 
rificing basic U.S. interests or upsetting 
the power balance in Europe and the 
Middle East. But Mr. Byrnes is determined 
not to agree to Russia’s demand for a 












—Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


JOB FOR A BULLDOZER 





country, in the United Nations declara- 
tion sponsored by President Roosevelt on 
Jan. 1, 1942, pledged herself “not to make 
a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies.” Also, the plan is opposed by the 
British, who believe that separate treaties 
would be impractical. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Byrnes is letting the 
Russians know that this Government will 
refuse to enter into any treaties that are 
dictated by Russia. 

British strategy at the conference will 
aim above all at protecting Britain’s life 
line in the Mediterranean. In disposing of 
Italy’s colonies, Britain’s first preference is 
to put them under individual nations. 
Italy has been suggested as trustee for 
Tripolitania, Egypt for Cyrenaica, Ethi- 
opia for Eritrea, and either France or Brit- 
ain for Italian Somaliland. But, rather 
than let Russia gain a foothold south of the 
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Mediterranean, British leaders will go 
along with the U.S. proposal for joint 
trusteeships, even though they consider 
such an arrangement inefficient and likely 
to break down. 

French strategy, not so directly con- 
cerned with the Mediterranean, will aim 
at getting the Ruhr separated from Ger- 
many. Last September, when General 
Charles de Gaulle was head of the French 
Government, France stood solidly with 
Britain and the U.S. in resisting Russian 
demands in the Mediterranean. Since that 
time, however, elections in France have 
given the French Communists a much 
bigger share in the Government, and this 
has resulted in a friendlier attitude toward 
Russia. Because of this fact, Mr. Byrnes 
is somewhat fearful that this time he may 
find France siding with Russia on some 
points. His announcement that the Ruhr 
question will be taken up if the peace 
treaties are settled first gives France an 
incentive to aid in reaching agreement 
on the treaties. 

Russian strategy is the real enigma 

that hangs over the meeting. As on 
numerous occasions in the past, the Rus- 
sian leaders are keeping their purposes 
well concealed. U.S. officials can only 
guess as to which of the Russians’ de- 
mands are put out for bargaining pur- 
poses and which represent the rock-bot- 
tom price on which they will insist be- 
fore signing up. For example, U.S. of- 
ficials are not sure whether Russia’s de- 
mand for a trusteeship in Tripolitania is 
intended mainly for bargaining, or is an 
effort to break Britain’s hold on the Medi- 
terranean, or simply expresses Russia’s 
desire to be treated as an equal among 
the trustee powers. Similarly, they are 
not sure how adamant the Russians will 
in backing up Yugoslavia’s claim to 
rieste. 
The stakes in the conference are recog- 
nized to be extremely high. If agreement is 
reached on the main questions at issue, a 
big hurdle will have been passed in bring- 
ing stability to the world. But, if the con- 
ference ends in disagreement, the U.S.- 
British-Russian wartime coalition will have 
proved itself unequal to coping with peace 
problems. In that case, U.S. and British 
troops probably will remain in Italy, Brit- 
ish troops will remain in the Italian 
colonies and the Dodecanese Islands, and 
Russian troops will remain in Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. The trend to 
spheres of influence and big-power rivalry, 
already strong, would be intensified. 

But the fact that each of the four pow- 
ers is taking the trouble to attend the 
conference gives evidence that such an out- 
come is not wanted and that written set- 
tlements, signed, sealed and agreed upon, 
really are desired by all. In this fact is 
found at least some basis of hope for break- 
ing the long stalemate that has been de- 

ying peace. 
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[RUHR & RHINELAND... 


BOUNDARY ..WHERE 
AUSTRIA IS ASKING 

*|FOR PART OF SOUTH 
TYROL. 


FRENCH-ITALIAN 
BOUNDARY..WHERE 
| FRANCE IS ASKING 
CHANGE IN HER 
FAVOR. 
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BULGARIA, RUMANIA, 
IUNGARY, AUSTRIA .. 
MERE PEACE TREATIES 
ARE AT ISSUE. 
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What Blocks Union-Control Plans: 


Labor's Strategy on Legislation 
Stalling of House Bills in Senate, Where Members Heed City Vote 


Tactics that include writing 
-ad visiting Congressmen, 
and publicizing their records 


Almost every year, Congress shows a 
flurry of interest in legislation to curb 
strikes, to impose restraints on labor 
unions, or to limit violations of contracts. 
Usually there is a period of excitement, 
perhaps some action by the House, and 
then the flurry dies down with little result. 

This year, apparently, is to be no ex- 
ception. Early in February, the House 
passed a strike-control bill sponsored by 
Representative Case (Rep.), of South 
Dakota. This bill was born of a postwar 
strike wave, and was designed to head off 
other strikes that then were threatening 
to hold back output of scarce civilian goods. 

Now Congress is moving into what it 
hopes to be the homestretch. Members 
are eager to go home by July. Yet the 
Case bill has been buried in the Senate, 
has been replaced by a mild plan to in- 
crease the machinery for mediating labor 
disputes. Despite the fact that the country 
is in the midst of a soft-coal strike, even 
this mild Senate version may be side- 
tracked in the rush to adjourn. If so, 
there is little chance of any labor-control 
legislation’s becoming law this year. 

Labor's strength. The mystery behind 
continued refusal of Congress to restrict 
unions by legislation is largely a story of 
labor’s influence at the polls. Year after 
year, antistrike bills go in one end of Con- 
gress but never come out the other end. 
Often, the proposals call for Government 
interference in labor disputes that also is 
distasteful to employers, so that their sup- 
port is not always forthcoming. 

The labor lobby’s power to defeat can- 
didates who oppose the union line is well 
recognized in Congress. Legislators hesi- 
tate to vote against any organized mi- 
nority, and organized labor is one of the 
strongest of these minorities. 

The situation confronting Representa- 
tive Case is typical of what often happens 
to a Congressman who crosses the labor 
leaders. In the past, Mr. Case has had 
little opposition in his district, which is 
largely rural. Now he is likely to be op- 
posed by a labor-indorsed and_labor-fi- 
nanced candidate. Because the labor vote 
in his district is not large, he probably will 
be re-elected, but not without more of a 
fight than usual. 
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The unions learned long ago that their 
influence is stronger in the Senate than in 
the House. The House has a predominance 
of members from rural areas and Southern 
States, where the workers are not strongly 
organized. Senators, on the other hand, 
are chosen by all the voters of their States 
and are more dependent upon the labor 
vote in the big cities. By concentrating 
their fire on the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee, which usually has a 
majority of prolabor members, the unions 
almost always are able to prevent any 
very strong antilabor legislation from 
reaching the Senate floor. 

Labor’s effectiveness in stopping legis- 
lation that is distasteful to it is shown by 
the fact that, in the last 10 years, only 
two restrictive bills have been passed by 
Congress. One is the Smith-Connally Act, 
passed during a wartime coal dispute, over 
President Roosevelt’s veto, and the other 
is the anti-Petrillo law, recently signed 
by President Truman. The Smith-Connally 
Act required unions to hold strike elec- 
tions before leaving their jobs. It did not 
have the desired effect of checking strikes 
during the war, and, for that reason, many 
legislators since have shied away from 
other restrictive measures. The anti-Petrillo 
law, aimed at what Congress considers 
union abuses in the broadcasting and re- 
cording industries, is headed for a lengthy 
series of court tests before its effectiveness 
is demonstrated. 
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AFRAID OF HIS SHADOW? 


What is happening to antistrike 
legislation this year is typical of what has 
happened many times in the past. The 
House passes and the Senate kills. This 
time, President Truman asked for legis- 
lation to establish fact-finding boards with 
authority to recommend settlements of dis- 
putes, but with no power to force their 
settlement, Strikes would have been pro- 
hibited while the fact-finding boards were 
deliberating. On the surface, the proposal 
seemed mild enough, but the unions at- 
tacked it because of the provision for a 
moratorium on strikes. 

Mr. Truman’s proposal was sidetracked 
in the House for the much more re- 
strictive Case bill. This measure carried 
provisions for mediation and voluntary 
arbitration, penalties for breach of con- 
tracts, restrictions against jurisdictional 
strikes, and other curbs on unions. It was 
passed by the House, but the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor rewrote it 
beyond recognition. The Committee bill, 
strictly a proposal to strengthen mediation 
and conciliation machinery, now is headed 
for action on the Senate floor. If it passes, 
a compromise will have to be written in a 
Senate-House conference. 

The labor lobby, thus, saw a tough bill 
substituted in the House for the mild Tru- 
man proposal. It set out to block it in the 
Senate, and apparently has succeeded, al- 
though some of the restrictions of the Case 
bill can be restored. 

Tactics in blocking antilabor legislation 
are similar from union to union, but some 
unions are more effective than others. The 
CIO, the AFL, and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods usually present a united front in op- 
position to any legislation that threatens 
to deprive the unions of any of their 
rights or privileges. Extent of this oppo- 
sition is based on the theory that even a 
mild labor bill, such as the President’s 
fact-finding - proposal, might be strength- 
ened during the legislative process or might 
serve as an entering wedge for other 
legislation. Methods used by the unions in 
defeating a bill are these: 

National leaders such as Philip Mur- 
ray, William Green, John L. Lewis or the 
heads of the railway unions attack the 
legislation in statements. 

Union representatives, often the top 
leaders, testify against the legislation be- 
fore Senate and House committees. 

Grass-roots protests from constituents, 
in the form of letters and telegrams, pour 
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into congressional offices. These often are 
inspired by national headquarters in Wash- 
ington. The CIO, for example, said, in a 
recent issue of the CIO News, its national 
newspaper: 

“Case Bill HR 4908—Would 
unions with many new restrictions and 
antilabor devices. Senate Labor Commit- 
tee version milder than House bill but 
labor foes hope to make it tougher. Write, 
wire your Senators that you don’t want 
any version of the Case bill.” 

Lobbyists are assigned by the unions 
to work on individual members of Con- 
gress in personal conversations. 

Score cards are issued regularly by the 
labor organizations, showing how every 
member of Congress voted on important 
labor bills. Any legislator who does not 
measure up is denied indorsement for re- 
election. 

Variations. In their persistent fight 
against legislative curbs, the big labor or- 
ganizations differ somewhat in effective- 
ness and technique. For example: 

The Railroad Brotherhoods, for many 
years, have been extremely effective with 
Congress. Their representatives usually 
confine their pressure to bills affecting 
labor, and avoid mass demonstrations. 
Their influence grows largely from the 
fact that these unions are well disciplined, 
and are considered conservative by legis- 
lators. Also, their membership is widely 
spread and not confined to industrial areas. 
Many railroad men are well known to 
their Congressmen and, as’ one legislator 
says, are considered “just home folks.” 

The AFL confines its attention largely to 


harass 


labor issues, and, like the Brotherhoods, - 


usually receives a more cordial welcome 
in Congress than the CIO. Legislators 
look upon the AFL, also, as conservative, 
The AFL keeps score on the labor votes 
of Representatives and Senators and sup- 
ports candidates strictly on the basis of 
their labor records. It supports no party 
as such. 

The CIO is the boldest of the three labor 
organizations in its attack upon legislation. 
Backed by its political wing, the Political 
Action Committee, the CIO exerts strong 
pressure upon legislators from industrial 
areas. It frequently employs the technique 
of visits to congressional offices by dele- 
gations from various parts of the country. 
CIO’s attempts to influence legislation ex- 
tend beyond the labor field into interna- 
tional and nonlabor domestic issues. 

Organized labor, thus, is shown to have 
great influence in shaping legislation even 
though it represents only a third of the 
gainfully employed workers. It has suc- 
ceeded in fighting off restrictive legisla- 
tion despite a recent Gallup poll that 
found 70 per cent of the public in favor of 
such legislation. And, as matters stand, 
there is no sign that the unions are losing 
any of their political strength. 
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Dec. 10-14: House Labor Committee 

held hearings on the Norton bill, pro- 
posing fact-finding boards for labor dis- 
putes, as suggested by President Truman 
Labor spokesmen protested against pas- 
sage of any such bill. The Committee sent 
the Norton bill to the Rules Committee on 
January 29. 








Jan. 30: House Rules Committee gave 
right of way to a new bill by Repre- 


sentative Case. It would establish a 
mediation board, prohibit strikes during a 
mediation period, permit injunctions 
against unions, provide penalties for vio- 
lence and ban secondary boycotts and 
unionization of foremen. 








pag 


Feb. 7: House approved the Case bill 
in place of Norton bill. Prolabor Con- 
gressmen condemned the bill. The Case 
bill went to the Senate Labor Committee. 











Feb. 19-28: Senate Labor Committee 

held hearings on Case bill. Labor 
witnesses protested against bill. One Sen- 
ator charged unions tried to “bottle up” 
the bill in committee. 














ie 


April 15: Senate Labor Committee sent 

bill to Senate floor. It contained anly 
a mediation board plan and a prohibition 
against interference with shipment of farm 
produce to market. 





te 














Three Republican members of Com- 

mittee, in a minority report proposed 
amendments to reinstate cooling-off pe- 
riod and penalty clauses somewhat similar 
to Case bill. 








Senate will get an opportunity later 
to debate the rival proposals. It prob- 
ably will make amendments of some sort. 


Bill then will go to a conference committee 
of Senate and House. 

















Conference committee will try to draft 
@ compromise measure, which then 
returns to both Senate and House for votes. 


Labor hopes the various steps will delay’ 


bill until it dies somewhere along the line. 
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CIO PROGRAM IN ‘46 ELECTIONS: 
LOCALIZED DRIVES BY PAC UNITS 


Aid for Some Republicans Who Favor Unions’ Legislative Plans 


Disagreement in Democratic 
command over how far to go 
in wooing support of labor 


The narrow margin in this autumn’s con- 
gressional campaign now is becoming ap- 
parent. Republican hopes of winning con- 
trol of Congress are rising. Democrats are 
being told by their own supporters that 
they face a stiff fight. But the Democrats 
are torn by dissension between their right- 
wing and left-wing groups over the part 
that the Political Action Committee is to 
play in fixing party policies. And PAC 
holds the balance of power in many a key 
Northern district. 

This dispute over PAC, and its CIO 
backers, has become so intense among 
Democrats that some Southerners are de- 
manding the removal of Chairman Robert 
E. Hannegan of the Democratic National 
Committee. They think he is swayed too 
much by PAC. Some Northern Demo- 
crats are just as bitter on the other side. 
They would like to see a purge of the 
Southerners. (See page 65.) 

PAC, in the meantime, is going ahead 
with its organization for the campaign. 
Its strength is growing. It is calling upon 
6,000,000 CIO members for campaign con- 
tributions. It has highly trained organ- 
ers and political workers. It can reach 
enough voters to hold a balance of power 
in almost a fourth of the 435 congressional 
districts. Invariably, these are districts in 
key States. But its strength is growing in 
the South, too. 

That is one reason why some Southern 
Democrats are so bitter. They see a grow- 
ing industrialization of the South. And, 
with new industries, the union labor 
strength expands. Often this is CIO 
strength And the PAC organizers are 
working hand in hand with the ClO or- 
ganizers in the South Slowly and gradu- 
ally, the hard crust of old-line Southern 
Democrats is beginning to crumble. Sev- 
eral withdrew in 1940 in the face of 
changed conditions. A few more are with- 
drawing this time. 

Purge campaign? Some Southerners, 
mindful of the remarks about party dis- 
tipline made by Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace and the speeches in a 
somewhat similar vein by President Tru- 
man and Mr. Hannegan, are fearful that 
another purge campaign is in the offing. 

But no open attempt to defeat Southern 
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Democrats who have fought so hard 
against Mr. Truman’s legislative program 
is in the plans of the Democratic National 
Committee at this time. Inside the Com- 
mittee, there is little hope that such a 
campaigh would do anything more than 
add to the bitterness that already is com- 
plicating the business of trying to hold the 
party together. Committee officials figure 
that, if Franklin D. Roosevelt failed in 
such an effort in 1938, Mr. Truman can 
have little hope of success in 1946. 





would give the country at large a greater 
knowledge of what PAC regards as the 
important points at stake in the legislative 
battling that now is going on in Congress. 

Getting out the vote. Beyond this 
lies the thought that the drama of such 
a conflict might awaken enough national 
interest to get out the vote in other sec- 
tions of the nation. For, unless the voting 
runs high in the coming elections, the best 
forecasters say the Democrats are likely to 
lose control of Congress in November. 
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PAC CHAIRMAN HILLMAN, CIO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
. .. the White House will not spearhead a purge with speeches 


Such purging as is done in the South 
will be done by the PAC, not by the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. It will be 
done, largely, in newly industrialized dis- 
tricts. The big fights will be made for men 
who have a fighting chance to win. 

Undramatic work. The work will not 
have the drama of a broad-scale purge 
campaign spearheaded by speeches by the 
President. Some of the leaders of PAC 
would like to see a tough, dramatic, hard- 
fought purge campaign fought out over a 
large area in the South They do not think 
it would win any more seats in Congress for 
PAC-backed men, but they do think it 
would sharpen and clarify the issues and 
dramatize the contest for the benefit of 
the rest of the country. 

Moreover, they think such a campaign 


Democratic chances will rise in proportion 
to the number of people who vote, they say. 

In 1940, with the biggest popular vote 
in American history—almost 50,000,000 
of the 80,000,000 who were of voting age 
that year—the Democrats came out of the 
election with 105 more House seats than 
the Republicans got. But in 1942, in spite 
of the urge not to change parties in the 
middle of war, only about 28,000,000 went 
out to vote in the congressional elections, 
and the Democrats emerged with only 13 
more House seats than the Republicans. 
In 1944, the popular vote rose to 48,000,- 
000, and the Democrats got 52 more House 
seats than did the Republicans. 

With this as a partial basis for their 
calculations, strategists figure that if the 
vote in the elections this autumn drops be- 
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low 40,000,000, the Democrats will 
have a tough time holding control of 
Congress. If it stands between 40,- 
000,000 and 42,000,000, they will 
hold the ground they now have. But 
anything below 40,000,000 is danger- 
ous for Democratic prospects. That 


worded pamphlets that outline what 
it regards as the principal points of 
its program and tell why it thinks 
that program is important for the 
welfare of the individual voter. Some 
of the present booklets deal with 
veterans’ housing, and price control. 
PAC also is distributing a voting 





is the way calculations run. So far, 
there never has been a time when 
40,000,000 came out to vote in a 
mid-term congressional election. 
Backing for Republicans. The 
fact that ‘the Political Action Com- 
mittee is calculating Democratic 
chances does not mean that it is 
putting all of its eggs in the Demo- 
cratic basket. It is backing Repub- 
licans in many areas. PAC is inter- 
ested in a legislative program, not in 
the promotion of either party. That 
is why tough-minded Democratic 
politicians like Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly of Chicago sometimes find 
reasons to quarrel with PAC. 
But, while some individual Repub- 
licans may expect its support, PAC 
does not want to see the Republi- 
cans take over either branch of Con- 
gress. PAC could not hope for en- 
actment of the PAC legislative pro- 
gram under Republican leadership 
as that leadership stands at this time. 
PAC planning is being -directed into 
several channels. Some of these were dis- 
closed during the meeting last week at 
which Sidney Hillman and Philip Murray, 
the heads of PAC and CIO, respectively, 
talked over campaign prospects with PAC 
workers in Washington. Others are to be 





found only in the New York national head- * 


quarters and in the various State and 
regional offices of PAC about the country. 
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record of members of Congress. 

Organization work is being done 
along the same lines as the 1944 
presidential campaign. State and 
local committees are being set up. 
These call into service both the 
CIO-PAC and the NCPAC. The lat- 
ter—National Citizens Political Ac-- 
tion Committee—is designed to call 
into active political work nonunion 
men and women. 

Money is being raised by one- 
dollar voluntary contributions from 
CIO members for CIO-PAC. NCPAC 
raises its own funds from contribu- 
tions by its own membership. The 
net result that PAC is hoping for is 
some $6,000,000. CIO-PAC hopes to 
be a factor in 100 congressional dis- 
tricts, most of them in the North 








THAT CHANGED HORSE IN 
ONE QUARTER OF THE STREAM 


No black list of candidates is being 
prepared. Mindful of the campaign uses 
made of such lists in the past, PAC is 
careful to leave in the hands of local groups 
the actual handling of campaigns against 
individuals. Prospects are discussed, help 
is sent into the local districts, but nothing 
like a formal black list is drawn up. 

Educational work. A great deal of the 
money that PAC spends goes into the 
preparation and distribution of simply 
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PRESIDENT WITH DEMOCRATIC SENATORS UP FOR RE-ELECTION 
Front, left to right: Senator Guffey (Pa.),, Mr. Truman, Senator Kilgore (W. Va.); 


back: Senators Mead (N. Y.), 


Tunnell (Del.), 


Radcliffe (Md.), Walsh (Mass.) 


... all six will have hard fights on their hands 
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L 
—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


where they will count in deciding 
which way the election goes. 

Senatorial races also figure in 

the calculations of PAC, although here, 

again, the national organization will not 

draw up any black list. Indorsements will 
be handled by the State committees. 

All six of the Democratic Senators who 
called last week on Mr. Truman are men 
who have hard fights on their hands for re- 
election, and it cannot be expected that all 
of these will get the wholehearted support 
of PAC, although some of them certainly 
will. The group includes Senators James 
M. Mead, of New York: James M. Tunnell, 
of Delaware; David I. Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts; Harley M. Kilgore, of West Vir- 
ginia; Joseph F. Guffey, of Pennsylvania, 
and George L. Radcliffe, of Maryland. 

Aside from these, tough fights are shap- 
ing up for several other Democratic Sena- 
tors. Among them are Senators Frank P. 
Briggs, of Missouri; James W. Huffman, of 
Ohio, who may face Republican John W. 
Bricker; Abe Murdock, of Utah; Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming; Hugh B. Mitch- 
ell, of Washington, and Dennis Chavez, of 
New Mexico, where the big battle will be 
in the Democratic primary. 

In the South, State committees have 
not yet picked candidates. But big battles 
are shaping up around the governorship of 
Texas, and a dozen congressional seats in 
Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, Florida 
and Tennessee. Representative John Ran- 
kin, of Mississippi, faces a fight. 

In half a dozen Southern States, large 
numbers of Negroes will be casting their 
first votes. And, as in the election of Mrs. 
Helen Mankin of Atlanta, their vote might 
be the decisive element. 
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Dilemma in the Philippines: 


How Costly Is Independence? 


Economic Support From U:S. as Key to Coming Political Freedom 


Postwar problems that 
complicate the Islands’ 
drive for reconstruction 


While a restless, suspicious Asia watches, 
the United States is getting ready to de- 
liver on its promise to make the Philippine 
Islands free and independent as of July 4, 
1946. On that day, 170 years after the 
American Colonies defiantly declared their 
independence of Great Britain, 18,000,000 
Filipinos are to celebrate political rights 
for which several hundred million Asiatics 
still are struggling. 

The Filipinos may celebrate political 
rights, it now appears, but not much else. 
Their land is wrecked by war. Food and 
shelter are desperately short. Commerce 
and agriculture have barely begun to 
emerge from the shambles. In this situa- 
tion, independence will come to the Philip- 
pines at a moment when they are more 
dependent on the United States than ever 
before. 

As things are turning out, the U.S. not 
only recognizes this dependence of the 
Philippines, but also is in the process of 
underlining it. As a condition of political 
independence on July 4, the Philippine 





—Harris & Ewing 
McNUTT & OSMENA 
Political rights celebrated... 
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Government is expected to grant the U.S. 
extensive military and economic rights in 
the Islands. These U.S. rights make the 
Philippines completely dependent on the 
U.S. for military defense, and largely de- 
pendent on the U.S. for economic strength 
for at least 28 years. 

Militarily, the Philippines are to permit 
the U.S. to establish air, ground, and naval 
bases in the Islands wherever the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff think necessary. A 
treaty spelling out locations, facilities, 
transit rights, and personnel is to be nego- 
tiated between the United States and the 
new Philippine Republic after July 4. 

Economically, in return for extensive 
rights for American capital and business, 
the Philippines are to receive from the 
U.S. $625,000,000 for reconstruction and 
the privilege of staying inside U.S. tariff 
walls for a limited period. The U.S. Con- 
gress virtually completed action on this 
legislation last week. 

This U.S. help, even with the conditions, 
is about the only bright spot the average 
Filipino can see just now. He sees millions 
of his compatriots hungry, homeless and 
jobless. He is all for political independence, 
but he would like food, a home, and a job 
as well. 

The outlook. What the new Philippine 
Republic faces, therefore, is this situation: 

Food is so short that heavy imports of 
rice and wheat are needed this year and 
probably for several more years. 

Shelter is needed for upwards of 1,500,- 
000 Filipinos who were bombed out, burned 
out, or shelled out in cities and rural vil- 
lages alike. 

Medical care will continue to be an 
emergency problem in the many towns 
where hospitals were destroyed, water and 
sewage systems damaged and community- 
health services disrupted. 

Services—telephone, light, interisland 
transportation—must be rebuilt almost 
from scratch. At the moment, the U.S. 
Army provides emergency telephone and 
lighting service for Manila. Ships for inter- 
island traffic, to be acquired in part from 
Army and Navy surplus, are indispensable 
if raw materials and finished goods are to 
move from one part of the archipelago 
to another. 

Exports, on which revival of the Philip- 
pire economy depends, now have to be 
squeezed out of an industry and agricul- 
ture stripped of machinery, short of power 
and transportation, and with a |:.bor sup- 
ply needing food, shelter and ordinary con- 


sumer goods. The sugar industry needs new 
grinding mills to replace those dismantled 
by the Japanese. Copra and hemp proces- 
sors are handicapped by damaged plants. 
Mining industries look to the U.S. for 
machinery to replace that removed or 
wrecked by the enemy. 

Inflation aggravates the plight of* pro- 
ducer and consumer alike. Workers have 
to pay 35 cents a pound for rice, which 
normally costs 3 cents. At that, the black 
market often is the only place in which to 
buy it. Clothing and many other ordinary 
consumer goods are unobtainable. With 
price uncertainties and black markets, 
trade and production find the going rough. 

What the Filipino sees as he looks about 
him today, in short, is a very badly crip- 
pled country. The war in which he was 
heart and soul on the side of the Americans 
has nevertheless thrown him for a 48-year 
loss. He is worse off than when the Ameri- 
cans took the Islands away from Spain in 
1898. The export trade, which grew to 
$155,000,000 a year under American aus- 
pices, has to start all over again. The com- 
forts and conveniences of modern civiliza- 
tion brought by the Americans now have 
to be rebuilt and re-established. 

The Filipino, however, does not blame 
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MANILA AT THE END OF THE WAR 
... tariff walls also became targets 


his present difficulties on the Americans. 
He blames the war. But, if he is to get out 
of his difficulties and make anything of his 
new political independence, he needs eco- 
nomic help from outside. It is logical, in 
the view both of the Filipino and the U.S. 
Congress, to turn to the United States for 
such help. If this increases Filipino de- 
pendence upon the U.S., as it does, it can 
be charged to the war. And if the U.S. 
attaches to its help certain unpalatable 
conditions, as it does, there is not much to 
do but accept the conditions in order to 
get the help. 

U.S. help, as virtually approved by 
Congress last week, is of two kinds. One 
measure assures the Filipinos aid in recon- 
struction to the extent of $625,000,000, 


against war damage to property estimated 
at $800,000,000. The other measure, the 
one containing the conditions that many 
Filipinos find unpalatable, is a trade bill 
that permits the Philippines to stay inside 
U.S. tariff walls for a few years longer. 
What the appropriation of $625,000,000 
does is to permit both the Philippine Gov- 
ernment and individual Filipinos to make 
a sizable start in reconstructing homes, 
business properties, public utilities and 
public buildings and services. Materials 
and technical services are to come largely 


-from the U.S. Personnel of U.S. agencies 


is to be assigned to the Philippines to aid 
in planning and administering the recon- 
struction, and to train Filipino technicians. 

None of this aid is to become available, 





PHILIPPINE HEMP 
... exports will have to be squeezed 
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however, until the Philippine Government 
accepts the provisions of the companion 
measure, the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, 
Under provisions of the Act, Philippine ex- 
ports to the U.S, are to be duty free, to 
the extent they now are, until 1954. Dur- 
ing the 20 years thereafter, or until 1974, 
exports to the U.S. are to be subject to a 
progressively increasing tariff until, by 
1974, U.S. trade with the Philippines is to 
be on the same basis as trade between the 
U.S. and other independent nations. In 
addition, Philippine exports of certain 
items are to stay within volume quotas 
during this period. 

Theory behind this 28-year postpone- 
ment of U.S. tariffs is to give the Philip- 
pines a chance for economic recovery and 
an opportunity to adjust toward the day 
when they will be outside U.S. tariff walls, 

Conditions attached to the 28-year 
tariff postponement, however, are stiff. The 
Filipinos are asked to amend their consti- 
tution to permit American businessmen 
and American capital to enter the Philip- 
pines on the same terms and with the same 
rights as Filipino businessmen and capital. 
Philippine exports limited by quotas are to 
be allocated, as specified by the U.S, 
among Philippine exporters who were in 
business before the war. The Philippine 
unit of currency, the peso, is to be pegged 
to the U.S. dollar. 

What Philippine newspapers and_poli- 
ticians think of these U.S. conditions is 
not complimentary to the U.S The ob- 
jection is less to giving Americans equal 
rights with Filipinos in business than to 
the dictation, by the U.S. Congress, com- 
pelling the Filipinos to amend their con- 
stitution. Filipino politicians of all parties, 
during the election campaign, which reaches 
a vote this week, have deplored and de- 
nounced the U.S. conditions. But, whether 
President Sergio Osmena is re-elected or 
the presidency goes to former Brig. Gen. 
Manuel Roxas, the general belief is that 
the Philippine Government will accept the 
U.S. conditions in order to get the U.S. 
help. 

U.S. officials also view the conditions 
in the trade measure as unprecedented. 
They see no alternative, however, if needed 
American capital is to flow quickly and 
freely into the Islands. Paul V. McNutt, 
U.S. High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, before leaving Washington for Ma- 
nila last week, said the overriding neces- 
sity was for quick U.S. action. 

As a result, the new Philippine Republic 
is to begin life on July 4 independent 
politically, but strongly dependent on the 
U.S. both economically and militarily. To 
Filipinos, the privilege of political inde- 
pendence seems to be worth the price of 
economic and military dependence. It re- 
mains to be seen whether other Asiatic 
peoples struggling for independence, or 
the ever-watchful Soviet press and radio, 
will take the same view. 
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“Neither snow nor rain... nor gloom 
of night” stops the Nation’s largest 
single fleet of cars and trucks in speed- 
ing mail deliveries ...a service often 
taken for granted. 

Contributing to the dependability of 
many of those vehicles is their elec- 
trical lifeline . . . the batteries, dis- 


AUTO-LIT 


tributors, spark plugs, complete igni- 
tion systems, built by Auto-Lite. That’s 
one reascn why a majority of America’s 
builders of cars, trucks and tractors 
specify more than 400 Auto-Lite prod- 
ucts as original factory equipment. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Plugs + Batteries Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable - Instruments » Sealed Beam Units 
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Presicleni's Week. 


NEW PRESSURE TO SAVE FOOD 


Chief Executive’s Suggestion That Americans Try European Diets 


Break in Easter vacation 
to watch maneuvers of 
carrier force in Atlantic 


President Truman now is trying to dram- 
atize the food crisis that is gripping the 
rest of the world. He wants to impress 
upon the American people the need for 
sharing their food to keep others from 
starving. The President would favor a two- 
days-a-week European diet for Americans to 
let them know what it means to be hungry 
so that they would be willing to share. 

However, a year ago, two of every three 

Americans polled said they were willing 
to endure shortages of butter, sugar, meat 
and other rationed foods for another year 
in order to give food to people in Europe. 
A majority were willing to accept such 
shortages for two years longer. 
’ Ten months ago, 70 per cent of Ameri- 
cans believed people in Europe would 
starve this year unless food were sent from 
America. A majority of Americans felt 
that the amount of food for this country 
would have to be reduced if Europeans 
were to be kept from starving. Eighty-five 
per cent of Americans said they were will- 
ing to put up with the then-existing short- 
ages of butter, sugar and other rationed 
foods to give food to Europe. Seventy per 
cent were willing to have rations reduced 
by one fifth to feed Europe. 

But, with the end of the war, the food- 
ration controls were abandoned as unneces- 

sary. Mr. Truman’s advisers were confident 
that something would happen, that the 
sacrifice would not be necessary, that the 
situation would be met some other way. 

No rationing now is in sight. Herbert 
H. Lehman, the former director of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, urged recently that ra- 
tioning be re-established. Mr. Truman re- 
plied that the emergency would be over in 
90 days and that it would take too long to 
set up ration controls again to do any good. 
Only voluntary sacrifices could help, he 
said. At the President’s request, Herbert 
Hoover, who distinguished himself in fam- 
ine relief after the first World War, became 
honorary chairman of the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee to help out in the volun- 
tary effort. 

Mr. Truman then asked Mr. Hoover to 
come back to this country from Cairo, 
where the former President is studying 
conditions, to tell Americans about the 
situation abroad. The President cabled 


Mr. Hoover: “An urgent need has devel- 


oped in this country to bring forcibly and 
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dramatically to public attention, as a spur 
to the food for famine effort, the facts 
about conditions in Europe which your 
visit and enquiries have brought to light.” 
Mr. Hoover decided, however, against 
breaking his trip at this point. 

The President said that the Famine 
Emergency Committee, in a meeting with 
representatives of the State, Agriculture 
and Commerce departments, agreed that, 
with only 75 days left in the present phase 
of the program, nothing should be left un- 
done that could draw more wheat from 
the farms and save more food in homes 
and eating places. He said plans would be 
made for big meetings in New York and 
elsewhere to dramatize the appeals. 

At his press conference, Mr. Truman 
said Americans eat too much,-and throw 





NAVY CALLERS: MESSRS. FORRESTAL & SULLIVAN 


tary Forrestal said everyone was agreed 
on the desirability of unification, but that 
the form it should assume was something 
still to be worked out. He advised Navy 
officers to stop making antimerger speeches. 

Politics. The President said he was not 
considering the choice of another chair- 
man for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; that he likes Robert E. Hannegan, 
the present chairman. The question arose 
out of the protests some Southern Demo- 
crats are making against Mr. Hannegan. 

Draft and OPA. Mr. Truman said that 
if he were in the Senate he would not be 
in the group that is seeking modification 
of the powers of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. In response to another ques- 
tion, the President said he had no comment 
to make on the selective service bill passed 
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... form was everything 


away too much; that there is enough wast- 
ed in America to satisfy the needs of the 
starving everywhere. He added that Mr. 
Lehman was mistaken, however, if the 
former UNRRA director did not think 
that the Administration is doing all it can 
to meet the crisis. The President added 
that he would approve Secretary’ of Agri- 
culture Clinton Anderson’s order for a 25 
per cent cut in the use of flour. 
Army-Navy merger. Mr. Truman said 
he had been discussing unification: of the 
Army and Navy with Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal and Assistant Navy 
Secretary John L. Sullivan at the request 
of the Navy officials. After the talk, Secre- 


by the House, but that he hoped the 
Senate would pass a bill that would work. 

Easter-week trip. A vacation trip 
aboard the presidential yacht Williams- 
burg, broken by a two-day cruise into the 
Atlantic to watch the maneuvers of a 
carrier task force from aboard the flagship, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, is taking the Presi- 
dent away from Washington on one of the 
series of trips that will be made during 
the spring and summer. 

Many speaking engagements and honor- 
ary degrees lie ahead. But Mr. Truman’s 
longest trip will be to the Philippines for 
July 4. And he has not yet fully decided 
against going either to Bikini or to Japan. 
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Nor the power of the magazine that 
attracts more women than 


any other magazine in the world. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
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ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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w RY REPE : 
HISTO ATS ITSELF 5 

BY DAVID LAWRENCE - 

We should not be surprised by what the House of for less production. Profiteering in shortages is ram- J Cc 
Representatives did last week to the bill extending pant. Black markets are growing. Fixed prices are ig- J In 
temporarily and in limited form the powers of the nored and the national legislature, as usual, responds J cai 
Office of Price Administration. to the popular clamor and lifts the lid of restriction J err 
It is simply the case of a legislative body reflecting whenever pressure groups compel it. an 
the protests of the populace against price control. Economic crisis inevitable: This is a sad chapter : 
The public doesn’t like restrictions even in its own of current history which we are witnessing. The full wh 
interest. This has been proved repeatedly. effects will not be visible right away. It may take a 5a" 
The public doesn’t want inflation—and yet it seem- few years to realize what we are doing today. wh 
ingly doesn’t want to pay the war’s cost. We cannot escape the economic consequences of § W 

There are a lot of things the people don’t like, but World War II. be 
there are many things they will have to like or face The only question is when we will begin to respect |W! 
economic disaster. that basic truth and start a course of self-denial and § Ste 
The pattern of an inflationary period is all too fa- sound economic rehabilitation. sys' 
miliar. We are at present in the midst of a Transition Pe- | Whi 
Back in 1789 France had an era of inflation the riod. The Government wants to retain some of the war $ 2dV 
narrative of which reads almost identically like that controls so as to ease the transition and keep inflation N 
we are reading in our newspapers here day by day. within bounds in the hope that the economic strength f "t 
The government then, too, tried to fix prices and of the American people will bring us more production § Yea! 
ran into black markets. The government tried strict and technological improvements so that price levels inte: 
enforcement and even inflicted the death penalty— can be kept from rising unduly. cont 
but bootlegging went on just the same. Real estate But the Government’s efforts are being thwarted by T. 
values soared. Wages went skyhigh. Speculation in short-sighted groups in our midst. Unfortunately the J Pf 
stocks was widespread. The whole cycle went its very conservatives who usually think straight on eco- of ci 
tragic way for a period of several years till the crash nomic laws are in the forefront demanding a “let- preji 
came. The crash was a final recognition that values nature-take-its-course” policy. deve 
had to be measured again by a yardstick of substance The advocates of such a program would have all f ! m 
and not theory. The people took their losses, accepted price controls lifted now and depend on management Re 
their privations the hard way in a period of suffering and labor, consumer and producer to reach a “natural” § howe 
and self-denial. The infant republic finally fell victim equilibrium. To the query as to what would happen ff sary 
to the totalitarianism of Napoleon. in the case of short goods where prices would not then J to m: 
Hitler rose on German inflation: Another inflation _ be restrained, the answer is given that the public ulti- J in ch: 
happened in more recent years—namely, in 1923 in mately would refuse to buy and prices would come § tives 
Germany. Five years after World War I, the German down as goods came back into supply. the sc 
people tried to escape the consequences of war debt. This answer begs the real question, which is what is J men 
They repudiated it all. But they did not escape the going to happen to the economic system in the Tran- f them. 
consequences. They, too, faced a crash and by 1933 sition Period and particularly what is going to hap- ff ideas 
economic chaos had spread to the point of social dis- pen to the social order if we invite even a brief eral} cours 
order. The infant republic finally fell victim to the of “dog eat dog” or “survival of the fittest.” prise 
totalitarianism of Hitler, who capitalized on the chaos. When values began to crash in 1929, we had the We 
Nobody in America today apparently wants to pay “let-nature-take-its-course” school of thought domi- § emplo 
for the war. Producers want their profits unimpaired nating our policies, even though President Hoover did § ing cc 
by any outside authority. Labor wants more money try through the creation of the Reconstruction Finance | our w 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irfespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Corporation to stave off panic and restore confidence. 
In the end, the situation became worse and the Ameri- 
can people got a bank holiday and a New Deal gov- 
ernment as the penalty for refusing to go along with 
a modest amount of restriction or relief. 

Today we are going through the same thing. Those 
who object to all moderate controls by the OPA would 
have us reap the whirlwind. The millions of veterans 
who are searching for houses and can’t find them, the 
workers who have had high wages and will ultimately 
be forced into unemployment when a collapse comes, 
will demand a super-New Deal. We will get more in- 
stead of less restriction if we allow the economic 
system to be pulled apart by the self-interest of groups 
which demand the maximum price and the maximum 
advantage without restraints of any kind. 

Much of the blame falls on President Truman and 
on the OPA itself. The President might have noted last 
year that Great Britain, also a democracy and also 
interested in private capitalism, extended wartime 
controls for five years after V-J Day. 

The OPA should have noted, too, that incentives to 
production are vital to the defeat of shortages. Instead 
of concerning itself with perpetuating the New Deal 
prejudices on profit control, the OPA should have 
developed a formula for gradual increases in price 
to meet increases in wage or materials costs. 


Reconstruct the OPA: The inflexibility of the OPA, 
however, is no argument against continuance of neces- 
sary controls. If the machinery is inefficient, pressure 
to make it efficient should be exerted. If radicals are 
in charge of OPA administrative tasks, then conserva- 
tives should be found to replace them. Indeed, where 
the screws must be applied to industry, it is better that 
men in whom industry has confidence shall apply 
them. Conservatives usually can do better with radical 
ideas than the radicals can themselves—if assured, of 
course, that the end result is to promote the free enter- 
prise system and not some form of socialism. 

We are easily deceived. The present high levels of 
employment and the large amount of tax revenue be- 
ing collected are misleading. We are still spending 
our war profits and war savings, and government is 


More rather than less controls will be ultimate result of lifting of 
all restrictions during Transition Period—War must be paid for 
—Inflation always runs same course to economic disaster. 





still furnishing indirect or direct subsidies to pro- 
ducers as well as individuals. We cannot go on in- 
creasing costs and doing less work and expect prices 
to stay down. Sooner or later all groups must see the 
handwriting on the wall and begin to tighten belts 
and practice self-denial. 


Moderate controls now or chaos later: Will it 
take a crash and a panic to awaken America? Have 
we not the sense to see that after a war that left us 
with a debt of $275,000,000,000, somebody must nay? 
If one group refuses to pay, all groups will do likewise 
until the inevitable day of reckoning arrives. Only 
then perhaps will we learn that either we must repudi- 
ate or scale down the war debt and start fresh as 
Germany did in 1923 or else accept some day even 
more drastic controls than are being suggested now in 
the OPA legislation. 

Will it be moderate controls today or severe and 
extreme controls of everything, from profits to wages 
and from production to distribution, five years hence? 

The choice is ours. What road will we take? Last 
week the House of Representatives started us on the 
reckless course of everybody-for-himself-and-the- 
devil-take-the-hindmost. We might note that the “let- 
nature-take-its-course” school of thought in Britain 
has now brought a condition in which nationalization 
of industry and banking is being introduced as an 
experiment. 

Communism is rising in countries devastated by the 
war. We all know that “isms” flourish when economic 
and social disorder is at its worst. Shall we deliberately 
invite chaos for the strongest and richest nation in the 
world or shall we act sensibly, retain certain wartime 
controls, and put into office an administration and a 
Congress that has the courage and the efficiency to 
treat all classes and groups alike? 

Playing favorites with controls is as dangerous as 
releasing controls. The Truman Administration has 
had one year of test. It has not proved up to the job. 
It has about two years more in which to redeem itself. 
It must fight against the forces of dissolution and eco- 
nomic anarchy. If it does this effectively, the approval 

of an understanding public will not long be withheld. 
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Political Alntanack 
~~ for the Year 1946 


Being the Year for Electing 35 Senators, 435 
Representatives to Congress, 34 Governors 


























Nominating 


Primary Date State Those Whose Terms Expire 


April 9 Tl. - Primaries held to nominate successors to  ~ 
26 Reprs. 

May 7 Ala. g@ Reprs. (D) - Gov. Sparks (D) 

May 7 Fla. Sen. Andrews (D) - 6 Reprs. (D) 

May 7 Ind. Sen. Willis (R)* - 11 Reprs. (g R; 2 D) 

May 7 Ohio Sen. Huffman (D) - 23 Reprs. (17 R; 6 D) 
- Gov. Lausche (D) 

May 17 Oreg. 4 Reprs. (R) - Gov. Snell (R) 

May 21 Pa. Sen. Guffey (D) - 33 Reprs. (18 R; 15 D) 
- Gov. Martin (R) 

May 25 NEC. 12 Reprs. (D) 

June 3 Ta. 8 Reprs. (R) - Gov. Blue (R) 

June 4 Sen. Knowland (R) - 23 Reprs. (16 D; 7 R) 
- Gov. Warren (R) 

- June 4 N. J. Sen. Smith (R) - 14 Reprs. (12 R; 2 D) - 

Gov. Edge (R) 

June 4 N.Mex. Sen. Chavez (D) - 2 Reprs. (D) - Gov. 
Dempsey (D) 

_ June 4 - §.Dak. 2 Reprs. (R) - Gov. Sharpe (R) 

June 11 Ida. Sen. Gossett (D) - 2 Reprs. (1 D; 1 R) - 
Gov. Williams (D) 

June 11 Nebr. Sen. Butler (R) - 4 Reprs. (R) - Gov. 
Griswold (R) 

June 17 Me. Sen. Brewster (R) - 3 Reprs. (R) - Gov. 
Hildreth (R) 

June 18 Mass. Sen. Walsh (D) - 14 Reprs. (10 R; 4 D) 
Gov. Tobin (D) 

June 18 Mich. Sen. Vandenberg (R) - 17 Reprs. (11 R; 

=0 D) - Gov. Kelly (R) 

June 24 Md. Sen. Radcliffe (D) - 6 Reprs. (5 D; 1 R) 

- Gov. O’Conor (D) 


June 25 N.Dak.- Sen. ‘Langer (R) - 2 Reprs. (R) - Gov. 
Aandahl (R) - Special Election to elect 
successor to Sen. Young (R) 
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July 2 
July 2 
July 8 


July 9 
July 9 
July 16 


July 16 
July 16 
July 16 


July 23 
July 27 


August 1 


August 3 
August 6 
August 6 
August 6 
August 6 
August 6 
August 13 


August 13 
August 20 
Sept. 3 


Sept. 9 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 10 
Nov. 5 


State 
Nominating 
Conventions 
Not Set 


Primary 
Not Set 


y, 


r 





s 


Sen. Bilbo (D) - 7 Reprs. (D) 

8 Reprs. (6 D; 2 R) - Gov. Kerr (D) 

Sen. Shipstead (R) - 9 Reprs. (7 R; 2 D) 
- Gov. Thye (R) 

Sen. Murdock (D) - 2 Reprs. (D) 

Sen. Mitchell (D) - 6 Reprs. (4 D; 2 R) 


Sen. McFarland (D) - 2 Reprs. (D) - Gov. 
Osborn (D) 

7 Reprs. (D) - Gov. Laney (D) 

Sen. Wheeler (D) - 2 Reprs. (1 D; 1 R) 

Sen. O’Mahoney (D) - 1 Repr. (R) - Gov. 
Hunt (D) 

6 Reprs. (D) - Gov. Williams (D) 

Sen. Connally (D) - 21 Reprs. (D) - Gov. 
Stevenson (D) 

Sen. McKellar (D) - 10 Reprs. (8 D; 2 R) 
- Gov. McCord (D) 

Ky. Sen. Stanfill (R) - g Reprs. (8 D; 1 R) 

6 Reprs. (R) - Gov. Schoeppel (R) 

Sen. Briggs (D) - 13 Reprs. (7 D; 6 R) 

2 Reprs. (R) - Gov. Dale (R) 

Sen. Byrd (D) - 9 Reprs. (D) 

Sen. Kilgore (D) - 6 Reprs. (5 D; 1 R) 

Sen. Austin (R) - 1 Repr. (R) - Gov. 
Proctor (R) 

Sen. LaFollette, Jr. (R) - 10 Reprs. (8 R; 
2 D) - Gov. Goodland (R) 

Sen. Mead (D)* - 45 Reprs. (22 D; 22 R; 
1 Am. Labor) - Gov. Dewey (R)* 

Sen. Carville (D) - 1 Repr. (D) Gov. 
Pittman (D) 

General Election 

4 Reprs. (R) - Gov. Vivian (R) 

8 Reprs. (D) 


General elections in all States except Maine. 


Miss. - 
Okla: - 
Minn. - 


Utah 
Wash. 


Ariz. 


Ark. 
Mont. 
Wyo. 


S$. &, 


Tex. 


Tenn. 


Calo... «= 


La: - 


Sen. Hart (R) - 6 Reprs. (4 D; 2 R) - 
Gov. Baldwin (R) 

Sen. Tunnell (D) - 1 Repr. (D) - (Probably 
in July) 

R. I. Sen. Gerry (D) - 2 Reprs. (D) - Gov. 

McGrath (D) 


Conn. - 


Del. . - 


Ga. - 19 Reprs. (D) - Gov. Arnall (D) 


*Governors and Senators are nominated by Convention and Representatives by 
Primary in New York and Indiana. Idaho and Kentucky will elect Senators 
November 5 to serve out the terms, respectively, of Thomas, deceased, and 








Chandler, resigned, expiring in 1949. 
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oF Siln-a-tecoul 
reduced PEOPLE 


the way it does Papers... 





Think of “filing” thousands of letter- 
size reccrds on one little roll of film 
that fits in your hand... and “copy- 
ing” them with photographic ac- 
curacy as fast as an operator can 
feed them! 

Quick to profit by these basic ad- 
vantages, business has found new 
ways to simplify routines and speed 
them up with Film-a-record, the 
Remington Rand development that 
lowers costs with high-speed photo- 
graphy. 

In manufacturing plants, depart- 


ment stores, banks, government and 
other offices it is saving thousands of 
dollars in record-keeping, record- 
copying, record-filing, and account- 
ing. Projection in full size on the 
Film-a-record Reader provides con- 
venient reference. 

Every user of Film-a-record has the 
benefit of Remington Rand’s sixty- 
nine years of experience in improving 
office methods. 

Our new free book “160 to 1” 
contains ideas that can save you 
money. Let us send you a copy. 


One logical source for all 3 methods of business photography 


* 





Gilm-a-record 
For high speed micro-filming 
of business records. Now 
available on lease or con- 


tract basis. tized paper. 





DEXIGRAPH 


Camera copies documents of 
every type in full or reduced 
size at high speed on sensi- 





PORTACRAPy 


Makes contact prints of any- 
thing printed, written, drawn 
on. sensitized paper, cloth, 
film. All sizes. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 








Room 1613, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Pre and Con 
of National Issues 


Action in House 
To Modify Draft: 
Press Reaction . 


The House of Representatives draws 
some sharp criticism from newspaper ed- 
itors for voting to stop draft inductions 
for five months, to extend the Selective 
Service Act for nine months instead of the 
year requested by the Army, and to place 
the minimum age for draftees at 20. 

All but a small minority of the com- 
menting editors express emphatic disap- 
proval of the House action. They accuse 
the House of being, as the New York 
Times (Ind.) puts it, “more willing to 
gamble with the country’s destiny and 
commitments than with the fall elections.” 

Pay raises for men in the services and 
other inducements to enlistments, as ap- 
proved by the House, generally are fa- 
vored, but most of the editors feel that 
these steps do not serve as a substitute for 
continuing for a year the draft of men 
aged 18 to 30. 

“There is much to be said in favor of 
the action . . . to increase the pay of men 
serving in the armed forces,” says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) , “but 
the proposed suspension of the draft... 
not only would endanger the success of 
our occupation policy, but would result in 
the loss of American prestige throughout 
the world.” 

The measure is “neither an extension of 
the draft nor a revocation of it,” declares 
the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune (Rep.). “It’s 
a plain evasion of duty.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Ind.) 
believes a limit of 18 months’ service, a 
ban on drafting of fathers, and lowering 
of the age limit to 30, as proposed by the 
House Military Affairs Committee, “should 
not be objectionable,” but calls suspension 
of the draft “obviously a_ political ex- 
pedient.” 

The “buck passing” seen in the provi- 
sion that “leaves the President to take the 
raps for inductions just before the elec- 
tions” is condemned by the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.), which predicts 
that “with the certainty of inductions re- 
moved, voluntary enlistments may take a 
sharp nose dive.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (Ind.) calls 
the measure a “sardonic pretense of ‘ex- 
tending’ the Selective Service Act.” 

The Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.) ac- 
cuses the House of “a cowardly and ob- 
vious attempt to carry water on both 
shoulders.” 

A minority view is expressed by the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), 
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which says the two disputed amendments 
reflect “widespread popular opposition to 
continuance of the draft” and urges a 
trial of the voluntary-enlistment plan for 
the five months, after which time “the 
skies may have cleared so the proposed 
size of our armed forces can be further 
reduced.” 

“Five months hence we may no longer 
need conscription,” the Washington 
(D.C.) Daily News (Ind.) observes, but 
“we need it now .. . A wiser course 
would be to extend the draft for sev- 
eral months and provide for its abandon- 
ment at a specified date. The House did 
the reverse.” 

The big pay increases provided in the 
Vinson bill should make the draft un- 
necessary, in the opinion of the Wichita 
(Kans.) Beacon (Ind.), which “has long 
contended ... that the draft . . . could 
be dispensed with if it were made to the 
interest of American young men to enter 
the service of their country.” 

The New Haven (Conn.) Jowrnal-Cour- 
ier (Ind.), however, says that “talk of 














HURRY, DOC! 


doubled Army pay, on top of the many 
inducements . . . already offered, smacks 
of political bait at this time and is clearly 
am evasion. Selective Service is the only 
democratic, fair and dependable plan.” 
Although approving military pay in- 
creases, the Washington (D. C.) Post 
(Ind.) argues that to increase pay “as a 
substitute for extending the draft ... 
vould be the utmost in folly.” This news- 
paper attacks “the emasculated draft-ex- 
tension bill” passed by the House as show- 
ing “a lack of concern for our world re- 
onsibilities that is almost criminal.” 
While it believes in a volunteer peacetime 
Army, it contends that “until the peace 
treaties are signed and our position in re- 
lation to United Nations responsibilities 
becomes clear, talk of a peacetime Army 
is foolish.” 
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Is your business struggling under the 
handicap of too little working capital... 
of a limited line of credit . . . of financing 
methods which have remained un- 
changed in these swiftly changing times? 
Here’s what one company wrote... 
three months after changing over to our 
Commercial Financing Plan: 


“Checking results for the first 
quarter,” says the company’s letier, 
“we find that the volume of business 
we have been able to transact has 


increased considerably We were 





MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance allnew or used 
equipment you buy. Small down pay- 
ments. Low rates. Balance spread to let 
equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings . . . Details sent on request. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Would Mere 


OPERATING CASH 


Help You Make 


MORE PROFIT 


learn how little money costs 


under this liberal plan 


seme tsa 


ise Ai ne een i iti agin eas eanh en tie an em nn on oe 





somewhat dubious, but do not hesi- 
tate to say now that we are thoroughly 
sold on this form of financing.” 


More liberal... more flexible... more 
conducive to progress and profit—these, 
in brief, are among the reasons why 
manufacturers and wholesalers in many 
lines have changed over to our Commer- 
cial Financing Plan... and used it toa 
total of more than One Billion Dollars 
in the past five years. 


What about costs? Depending upon 
your needs, you may find the cost of 
using our plan so low that you would 
have to secure a rate of 4% per annum, 
or less, on a commercial time loan to 
keep the cost comparable. 


Would you like more details? Let us 
send you our booklet—‘“‘A Comparison 
of Money Costs’”—containing actual 
case studies of our Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan vs. Time Loans. No obligation. 
Just write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Su 


yplus more than $80.00 


0,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MO. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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— JAMES CROWS WHISKEY” 


So proud was James Crow of the whiskey he 





perfected that he proudly gave it his name—a 


name now long respected throughout the world. 





Bournon WHISKEY 


Ml Gaines 
Some hea ne Carer 











Kentucky Straight Whiskey » Bourbon or Rye + 100 Proof + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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___. Quesiion — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Should the military or civilians 
have the deciding voice in the 
atomic-energy policies of the United 
States? 


Because of the world-wide interest 
as to who should have control of atom- 
ic-energy projects, The United States 
News asked naval experts, scientists 
and Senators for their views. 

Answers are presented herewith, 
Others will appear next week. 


Senator Hart 
(Rep.), Conn.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Atomic Energy; Commander in Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, 1939-42; Commander, Allied 
Naval Forces in Far East, 1942; Retired as 
Admiral, 1942, 

answers: 

Your question presupposes that the issue 
is military vs. civilian control of atomic 
energy. Despite propaganda to the con- 
trary, civilian control was never ques- 
tioned. The issue rather has been whether 
the military would be allowed participation 
commensurate with its responsibilities for 
the national security. 

The revised Vandenberg amendment 
seems to have satisfied both sides. It as- 
sures civilian control but provides for mil- 
itary participation, giving the final voice 
in a dispute to the President—a civilian— 
which is as it should be. The emphasis 
now must be on co-operation of all con- 
cerned to prevent the use of atomic energy 
for man’s destruction and promote its de- 
velopment for his advancement. 


Admiral Joseph Strauss 


(Ret.); Washington, D. C.; Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 1921-22; Former Chief 
of Ordnance; Former Member, General 
Board of the Navy; Commander, Mine 
Force, Atlantic Fleet, World War I, 


answers: 

It seems to me that inasmuch as atomic 
energy is a probable serious factor in war- 
fare, and a possible source of useful me- 
chanical power, the subject should be han- 
dled by a mixed commission of civilian 
scientists and Army and Navy officers. 

The commission should be very small in 
numbers, and its members selected for 
their ability, and preferably of men who 
do not seek personal publicity. : 


Dr. Lyle B. Borst 


Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Executive Member, As- 
sociation of Oak Ridge Scientists, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

In matters of atomic-energy research the 
military should have no voice other than 
to express its needs for national defense. 
This is true because the military body, by 
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Wew tdea seeds Hiner, staitic-rree radio fo milleons 


Wuat radio listener doesn’t look for- 
ward to the high-fidelity, noise-free 
reception of FM! 

Soon the highest quality FM will 
reach out to more millions. For IT&T’s 
manufacturing associate, the Federal 
Telephone and Radio Corporation, 
has created new and finer FM broad- 
cast systems available in complete 
packages. 

All these systems feature transmit- 
ters with the Federal “Frequematic’’* 





Modulator, an advancement that as- 
sures FM transmission at peak fidelity. 
Almost as easy to order as soap or 
cigarettes, these “packaged” stations 
include everything from microphones 
to antenna tower. 

Simplicity of perfection is the fruit 
of deep roots. IT&T’s quarter-century 
of scientific leadership is marked by 
premier achievements ... the Eiffel 
Tower television station... the new 
Color Television transmitter for the 


Columbia Broadcasting System... 
globe-girdling 200-kilowatt transmit- 
ting tubes for O.W.I. 

Today IT&T is Visioneering new 
ways to enrich the world through com- 
munications, television, radio and 
other allied fields. The international 
experience of the physicists and elec- 
tronic engineering specialists of 
IT&T’s Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories is dedicated to progress 
through creative pioneering. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


*Trade-mark 





67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 














"IN 1842 A HORSE WAS 
STOLEN AND IN 1945 


A TRUCK WAS STOLEN" 





With more than 100 years be- 
tween these two thefts, 
Prairie Farmer-WLS performed 
the same helpful service 
in each case. The stolen 
horse of 1842 was 
recovered through 
prompt action by 
Prairie Farmer in pub- 

lishing the facts. The truck 
was reported stolen on 

December 31, 1945, and that day 
WLS announced the theft and 
asked for help on its regular 
noon Dinnerbell program. Before 
the end of the program, the miss— 
ing truck was recovered 100 miles 
away. We receive hundreds of 
letters every day, asking ad- 

vice, information and help. Prairie 
Farmer-WLS service to folks in 
"Lincoln Land" has never changed-—— 
and never will.--B.D.B 



















“The will to serve bears no date-line.’ 


5 MO 


President, Prairie Farmer and WLS 






fa 
100 years of service has built a confidence 
that insures sales 


These two incidents, a century apart, show the ever- 
willing desire to help that make Prairie Farmer readers 
and WLS listeners believe in our purposes. This confi- 
dence, hallowed by time, is multiplied by thousands of 


cases of help rendered. Such confi- 


Where Prairie Farmer- 
WLS Influence 1s 
Concentrated Among 
14,000,000 People 


dence is priceless, measured in endur- 
ing results—priceless to every worthy 


advertiser seeking sales in this “Lin- 








coln Land’? market. 





HAIRIE ARMER Y 


CHICAGO | @% 


BORRIDGE D. BUTLER, President 


SINCE 







Used as a TEAM they PENETRATE DEEPER 
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Question of the Week 


its training and experience, is ill-equipped 
to conduct or understand scientific re- 
search. Military control of atomic-energy 
developments would, at best, orient our 
whole development toward war. At the 
worst, it could lead to war. Civilian con- 
trol will orient our development toward 
peace. It will prove to the world that we 
in America believe in the possibility of 
elimination of war and that we have faith 
in a peaceful and abundant future for 
mankind during the atomic age. 





Senator Johnson 
(Dem.), Colo.; Member, Military Affairs 


Committee, and Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Congress should determine the atomic- 
energy policies of the U. S.Civilians should 
carry out the policies of Congress. How- 
ever, since production and use of atomic 
energy have ramifications which constitute 
a threat to national security, the military 
must be consulted with respect to what- 
ever decisions are reached. 

All aspects of the atomic sciences and 
their technological development and _ uses 
should be freed from all unnecessary regi- 
mentation. We must bear in mind that 
atomic energy is the most dangerous force 
on earth and its constructive uses must be 
tempered accordingly. 


Rear Admiral G. J. Rowcliff 


(Ret.); Washington, D. C.; Former Com- 
mander of Cruiser and Destroyer Divisions; 
Past Judge Advocate General and Former 
Member, General Board of the Navy, 


answers: 


The policies for the utilization of atomic 
energy should be developed along broad 
and constructive lines. Existing Govern- 
ment organization, with appropriate addi- 
tions, should be used in both legislative 
and executive branches. The degree of 
control at any time should be established 
currently by a responsible authority,— 
preferably the President, under general 
authority from Congress. 

The development of this transmutation 
of power for use should progress as know]- 
edge and application open the way. Such 
development should assume unlimited 
progress as to application from the re- 
stricted field now occupied. It should not 
be a Government monopoly dedicated to 
the development of socialistic administra- 
tion or to stifling progress; it should not 
be just an engine of destruction, nor just 
a scientific secret. Neither civilians, nor 
scientists, nor military officials alone, as 
such, should “have the deciding voice.” 
but their voices should be heard within 
their own fields. The subject should be 
freed from fear and hysteria, and from 
narrow specialization. Ultimately, in all 
probability, secrecy must be abandoned. 
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MANHATTAN — 2 parts superbly ‘“+* 


smooth Kinsey Whiskey...1 part 
sweet Vermouth ...1 dash bitters. 
Add ice, stir (don’t shake)... strain 


into glass...add cherry...and settle 
back for one of the finest Manhat- 
tans you ever tasted. (Write us if 
we’re wrong!) ores 


a 
a 








OLD-FASHIONED—!4 lumpsugar...2 eo 


. . 
dashes bitters...enough water to A A a 
“ oo > 
cover sugar. Muddle well, add 20z. ‘**~ »\ co 
= ‘ . tat 
light, mellow Kinsey, ice cube, slice Ve" 


of orange, lemon and a cherry. And 
no fair sneaking an extra drink before 
you serve your guests! 

owe 
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KINSEY 


Blended Whiskey 
the unhurried whiskey 





sent Ns THE SECRET of Kinsey’s in- 
‘ Pe 











WHISKEY SOUR— juice of 14 ies. ‘“ ss ' comparable flavor is blend- for unhurried moments 

), teaspoon powdered sugar or honey x ing know-how—44 years of 

-..2 0z. grand-tasting Kinsey. Add it! If you haven’t already Since 1892 

ice and shake, strain into glass. Add discovered this fine, un- 

soda, decorate with half slice of hurried whiskey, don’t put 

lemon and a cherry. How can you that pleasure off another 86.8 Proof « 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


wait 2 day.Try Kinsey. ..tonight! Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 


ACCOUNTING 





These 3 things that every business 
better photographically... 


TRANSMITTING INFORMATION 








Start with this simple truth . . . that the basic routines of account- 
ing, transmitting information, and keeping records are common to 
almost all businesses... and it’s easy to understand why Recordak 
is used so extensively throughout all business and industry. 


Not only does Recordak, the system that brought 
microfilming to its present scope of usefulness, 
simplify handling of basic routines. It also brings 
to these routines a new order of accuracy —photo- 
graphic accuracy. And equally important, a new 
order of speed—photographic speed—which re- 
duces copying costs to a fraction of a cent per item. 


First to discover it... banks 


Introduced to Recordak microfilming in 1928, 
banks didn’t take long to realize what handling 
these common routines the photographic way meant 
in efficiency and economy of operation—in pro- 
tection. Result has been that the majority of 
leading banks in the country use Recordak today 
to protect and speed checking operations... to 
improve bookkeeping methods. 


Now ... all types of business 
use Recordak to simplify systems 


Transportation uses it to streamline junction 
point waybilling activities . . . to save clerical 


work and slash costs in less-than-carload shipping. 


RECORDAK the photographic business machine 


Retail stores . . . to institute salescheck billing, 
and thus make accounts receivable operations 
more efficient ...to handle adjustments more sat- 
isfactorily for customers. 


Manufacturing . . . to cut clerical costs . . . to 
speed up the recording of payrolls, time cards, 
contracts and related papers, orders . . . to safe- 
guard drawings .. . to save space. 


Can your systems be improved 
by using Recordak? 


No doubt about it. For Recordak’s uses are 
limited only by the ingenuity with which you 
apply its basic photographic principle to your 
plant or office routines. 

Write for our new, free book, “50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” A product of the experience of 
thousands of leading companies, it will show you 
how surprisingly little it costs to make big im- 
provements in the handling of the basic routines 
with Recordak. Recordak Corporation, Subsidi- 
ary of Hastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ss| does can now be done 
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KING OF PRE-WAR WHISKY. 
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Blended Whisky 


A thrilling new experience — the first time you enjoy 
Brown-Forman’s ‘de QUT ha ful King Whisky! More and more dis- 
criminating people everywhere, are praising its smooth mellowness, 
its full-flavored, satisfying taste. For this is truly Brown-Forman’s 
wat” King of pre-war whisky—from Kentucky. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
At Louisville in Kentucky 





* Blended Whisky. 86 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 
o1 months or more old. 40% straight whiskizs; 60% grain neutral spirits. API 
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TROUBLE IN COMMUNIST DRIVE 


Conflict Within Unions as Sequel to Party’s Recruiting Campaign 


Likelihood that dissension 
in labor ranks will affect 
relations with employers 


The Communist Party is forcing a show- 
down between left and right wings of 
many unions in this country. The party is 
out to recruit 20,000 new members, chiefly 
in the unions. The CIO is to be the chief 
target of the Communist drive, but AFL 
and independent unions also will be so- 
licited for members.” 

The effect of this drive will be to in- 
crease jurisdictional squabbles between un- 
ions as the Communists intensify their 
struggle for power. Factionalism within the 
unions will be stimulated, with resulting 
difficulties over contracts. Employers as 
well as workers will feel. the effects of this 
new campaign. 

A number of unions have undertaken to 
bar Communists from membership, and 
others are considering such action. Before 
the issue is settled, a few major unions, 
particularly in the CIO, may find them- 
selves torn by dissension that will be re- 
flected in their relations with employers. 

New developments in the growing 
hostility between right and _ left-wing 
groups in the labor movement include the 
following: 

The CIO Steelworkers Union, headed 
by CIO President Philip Murray, is to 
consider proposals from many of its locals 
to bar Communists from membership. 
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LONGSHOREMAN BRIDGES 
The ultimate goal... 


APRIL 26, 1946 


These proposals are to come before the 
union’s convention that opens in Atlantic 
City May 14. The convention is expected 
to take some sort of action condemning 
Communists if it does not actually bar 
them from membership. 

This attack on Communists in_ the 
Steelworkers is expected to make Mr. 
Murray’s role as CIO president more diffi- 
cult. Mr. Murray in the past has man- 
aged to keep some semblance of harmony 
between the right and left wings of CIO 
by not siding openly with either faction 
against the other. When his own interna- 





—ineees Ewing 
STEELWORKER McDONALD 
»- +a Clause was engineered 


tional union, however, opens an attack on 
the Communists, Mr. Murray will be 
blamed by the left-wingers for the action, 
whether or not he participates openly in 
the campaign. On the other hand, if he 
opposes the anti-Communist move, the 
right-wing group in the CIO as a whole 
will be angered. 

The Utility Workers Union, a new CIO 
affiliate, has just included an anti-Com- 
munist clause in its constitution. It bans 
Communists, Fascists and Nazis from 
membership. It also declares that a per- 
son who at any time belonged to the 
Communist Party is ineligible to hold of- 
fice in the union. 

Aides of Mr. Murray helped engineer 
the Utility Workers’ action. Speakers at 
the convention who attacked Commu- 
nists included James B. Carey, CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer; Allen S. Haywood, CIO 


vice president, and David J. McDonald, 
secretary-treasurer of the Steelworkers. All 
three officials are close lieutenants of Mr. 
Murray and presumably would not have 
taken the position they did unless he ap- 
proved. Mr. McDonald is expected to take 
a leading part in the anti-Communist 
moves of the Steelworkers’ meeting. 

The ClO United Auto Workers Union 
appears to be heading into a major fac- 
tional fight over the Communist issue. 
The union’s new president, Walter P. 
Reuther, has stated that he will seek to 
curb the influence of the Communists in 
the union, while they in turn are trying to 
unite anti-Reuther forces for a continuous 
battle against Mr. Reuther. Mr. Reuther 
said he would enforce the union’s consti- 
tutional clause barring Communists from 
holding office. 

The Maritime Unions of the CIO are 
to form their own confederation next 
month. Six CIO affiliates and one inde- 
pendent union, all considered to be left 
wing, claim a total membership of about 
175,000 employes on the ships and docks. 
The ultimate goal is one big maritime 
union. A strike by all the unions involved 
in the merger is expected next month. 
Leaders of these unions are Harry Bridges, 
president of the Longshoremen, and Joseph 
Curran, Maritime Union president. 

Mergers of other CIO unions usually 
found in the left-wing group are scheduled 
for the near future. These include a 
merger of the United Federal Workers 
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SAILOR CURRAN 
«+. is one big union 
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Widespread industrial building 
program marks continued growth 
of Santa Clara County. 


Key to Santa Clara 
County’s industrial 
building program 


Yes! Men are hard at work in Santa 
Clara County . . . constructing new 

















home of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company 


Ltd new candy factory. 


the groundwork for its new 
plant. 


All pictures were taken on 
Feb. 25, 1946. 





ANITA CLARA 
COUNTY Cooma & 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


1. New plant of the Monarch factories and enlarging old ones 
Match Company. 

2. The first phase of Interna- | tO better serve the 11 Western States 
goemaltrs grag sag ov and the Pacific Basin Area. 
plant 

a It’s a revelation to drive through 


Santa Clara County and see the indus- 


4. The L. Demartini Company trial activity. New industries average 
food products factory is un- 
der way. almost 2 plants a month—and old 
5. Just completed! O'Brien's 


established industries are enlarging 


6. Enlarging the recently com- apace. 

pleted plant of the American 

Home Foods, Clapps Bab ° 

Food Division. 4 4 But of greatest importance to your 
7. Pacific Can Company starts company is WHY industry is locating 


here ... making Santa Clara County 
the fastest growing industrial area on 
the Pacific Coast. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It’s clear and concise — 36 pages in all. 
Titled “Post War Pacific Coast” it tells 
about the nation’s most rapidly growing 
market and why Santa Clara County is the 
logical spot from which to serve it. Free— 
if you write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT.W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 
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with the State, County and Municipal 
Workers, and of the Office and Profes- 
sional Workers with the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians. Such mergers would strengthen 
the unions for any internal CIO battles or 
for possible independent status outside the 
CIO at some future date. 

Other CIO unions are having their own 
internal difficulties on the Communist is- 
sue. The Communist Party is reporting, 
for example, that its recruiting efforts in 
the United Packinghouse Workers were 
highly successful during the recent strikes 
in the packinghouses. 

AFL affiliates are experiencing some 
trouble with the Communists, but not on 
the scale found in the CIO. The Com- 
munists have singled out the AFL Long- 
shoremen’s Association, headed by Joseph 
Ryan, for special attention in New York. 
The Communists are seeking members also 














—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


DARK BACKGROUND 





in such AFL affiliates as the United Mine 
Workers Union, which has banned Com- 
munists from membership for years. 

The Communist Party has set a goal 
of 20,000 new members for its current re- 
cruiting campaign. William Z. Foster, na- 
tional Communist Party leader, has stated 
the party now has 70,000 members. The 
steel and automobile industry are major 
targets. 

In the CIO, and AFL, the Communists 
are urging more militant action in strikes. 
The efforts to recruit members inside the 
unions or to seize control of the unions 
also tend to make more trouble for em- 
ployers who hold contracts with these af- 
filiates. Where they cannot gain a foothold 
in a union, the Communists may be ex- 
pected to lead raiding tactics from rival 
organizations where they do have a start. 
The outlook is for considerable unrest of 
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This emblem identifies Interna- | . 
tional Trucks — International Deal- 
ers—and International Harvester — 








Branches. Behind this name stands 
the nation’s largest company- 
owned truck service organization. 





TRUCK SERVICE by TRUCK SPECIALISTS 
for a Prosperous America 


MOST OF AMERICA’S TRUCKS have years of hard, 
punishing service behind them. Half the trucks 


Truck service now is a bigger job than ever. 


International Truck Service—the largest com- 








Mine on the road today are more than eight years old. pany-owned truck service organization —and 
- And let’s keep this in mind—most of these old thousands of International Dealers everywhere 
: oa trucks still have a tremendous part to play in are at your service, no matter what make or 
nt re- building production for a prosperous America. model your truck may be. 

stati The service these trucks can render to industry Drive your truck in at the sign of the INTER- 
. The and commerce depends entirely upon the kind yatioNAL Triple Diamond for truck service by 
~— of service they are given. truck specialists. No lost time, no lost motion. No 
unists Truck service is the biggest factor in truck _ tinkering, no guesswork.Swift. Sure. Economical. 
rg operation—and in operating cost—no matter cali alali mdse Q 
unions what work the trucks are doing or who they’re —_ jNTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
a working for. 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 

othold Listen to “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, 2 p. m. E. S. T.! NBC Network 

be eX: /\ /\ 

“| [INTERNATIONAL === TRUCKS 
rest of \/ \ / 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
or 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


Proven ~ 


Value 


...is a must” at Republic. After completion of manufacture, a 
sample section of each product is thoroughly tested to prove its | 
specified properties. Only when Republic technologists are sat- 
isfied with the quality, is it made available for your use througb 
nation-wide Republic Distributors. 








REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIiviston } 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUN GS-09 nN 1, OHTO 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 7 LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
YOUNGSTOWN, O @ CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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this type, even if the Communists fail in 
the end to recruit many more members. 





Outlook for Coal 


An early end of the soft-coal strike is 
not in sight. Government officials pri- 
vately are forecasting that the strike will 
extend beyond May 1 

This situation prevails despite the fact 
that a basis for settlement is becoming 
apparent. Although negotiations up to now 
have brought no progress toward settle- 
ment, the official view is that the strike 
eventually will be adjusted on somewhat 
the following terms: 

Welfare fund. The miners’ demand 
for a health and welfare fund, financed by 
the coal companies and operated by the 
union, is expected to be compromised, 
with the union accepting joint operation 
of the fund and perhaps a fund to which 
both employers and workers contribute. 

There is precedent for such a com- 
promise in a health fund that has been 
jointly operated for years by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. In addition to being jointly op- 
erated, this fund is raised by joint con- 
tributions, with the company paying the 
larger share. 

Another possible precedent is a pension 
fund just negotiated by the AFL Electri- 
cal Workers and the National Electrical 
Contractors Association. The plan calls for 
a “wage increase” of 1 per cent fo a. pen- 
sion fund. A board of trustees representing 
both contractors and union has general 
supervision over the fund 

Wages. The miners may obtain a wage 
increase of about 20 cents an hour. Thus 
far, John L. Lewis, as head of the union, 
has refused to reveal his wage demand 
until an agreement has been. worked out 
on the welfare fund. 

Foremen. There is a good possibility 
that the operators and the union can agree 
that a certain number of supervisors in 
every mine will be eligible for membership 
in the United Mine Workers if they vote 
to join the union, This would avoid a long 
and costly battle. Mr. Lewis is demanding 
employer recognition of the right of mine 
supervisors and foremen to join the UMW. 

The next move toward settlement is up 
to Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach. Mr. Schwellenbach’s conciliators 
have been attempting to find a common 
meeting ground for operators and miners 
before trying to get them together again. 
When the Secretary asks the negotiators 
to reconvene, he is expected to be ready 
with suggestions for a solution. 

Government seizure of the mines is 
not yet indicated, but it remains a possi- 
bility if the strike continues weil into next 
month, The supply of coal above ground 
at the start of the strike was larger than 
before many previous strikes, but steel 
mills and other industries already are 
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CUTS THE COST OF STUFF AND THINGS én Oe OOP 
° ‘ rg = aise Bros 
Chemists have learned to r* ‘mix>’_s. It wasn’t so only a gen- Lark 
eration ago. Solids and liquids and gases which formerly remained strictly : 
. : é Nit. 
alogf from each other, today can be united under high pressure and heat. ont vids 
. bs . - Nfo- Con 
They produce a myriad of low-cost miracles. The lustrous yet washable y amicet 4. te 
. . “We . . OfGs 
gowns; the beautifully stockinged leg; brilliant plastics; weed killers; sng DIN Brod 
y ; 3 are ; ctor 
quick drying paints; fireproof lumber—all are facts of life grandma gesse® manuto 
‘ ; D 
didn’t know about. All are results of high pressuring molecules. 
Members of Dresser Industries engineer high-pressure equipment for any Uirniteds 
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this large scale chemistry. Pumps that push these hot mixtures around wranutoctsrin® €enade 
" R inter 
under hundreds of pounds pressure per square inch. Compressors that — pr€S5®* yoronto: » Cos 
. ee ° ~ * ment 
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4 . ones : N Derr pelowo"% aif. 
pounds pressure. Storage tanks that hold half a million cubic feet of geTERNATION  grietto By cerane®” 
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temperamental gas ready and waiting under a tight lid at 100 pounds Cotumumont, T° 
to the square inch. 
But the compressors and pumps and vessels are themselves made of ty Wills 2 
: : : . hy 
elements which tend to unite chemically with the contents under heat and guenace CO Beve’ 
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pressure. Licking corrosion in high-pressure equipment has been one of PAN wurittiers CO 
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Dresser Industries’ contributions to lower-cost luxury. As chemistry thinks xy enainerin O°" 
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up new problems, Dresser Industries, Inc., creates the equipment that secur 
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i beginning to feel the pinch. A serious sit- 

H uation will result if a settlement does not 
v - nN come soon. 

s "ane < 
H a ee H Mr. Petrillo’s Strategy 
i ry The country now is to find out whether 
4 y Congress can legislate successfully against 
1 '¥ the “featherbedding” practices of a single 
De ie labor union, while taking no action against 
$ de other unions that use similar practices. 

& ee At issue is the anti-Petrillo bill, signed 

into law last week by the President. This law 
if iy makes it illegal for the American Federa- 

7 ny tion of Musicians to compel radio firms to 
a \ <e do such things as hire more employes than 
$j] On April 6, 1909, Commodore Robert Edwin | of Fire Underwriters in their crusade against fire. [1% they need, pay for services not performed, 

Peary reached the North Pole—a magnificent | Sponsored by leading capital stock fire insurance pay more than once for services performed, 

% example of how man, through perseverance, can | companies, its 80-year efforts have immobilized fire '¥ halt the broadcasting of programs originat- 

Si] eventually win against natural hazards. Similarly, | hazards to the point where life is immeasurably ad : ail Br aly Sciatica? 
witness the unceasing efforts of the National Board | safer, property insurance' rates are the lowest ever. ing abroad, ane RO Oath Orn roadcasung 
ny noncommercial or educational programs. 

S| 1946—APRIL hath 30 days “Break bread—and give your brother half’ BA James C. Petrillo, president of the musi- 

Ml ASTRONOMICAL| 1—M.—a New Moon, 11:37 P.M., E.S.T. + 
» CALCULATIONS 2—To.— 1792, U.S. Mint established xe 
Ss 3—W.— 1913, U.S. government recognized Republic de 

EASTERN STANDARD TIME of China 
? rey cannes eae 4—Th.—If you need additional property insurance, get ¥ 
a>| APR. oo = it now. Rates are at an all-time low! <e 
Tl 3 | a2 | Sat| 48 | $28] SoS. 1909, Robere Edwin Peary discoversd | 

: : : : ee ‘ 

EI EAE EE ae | 
3 : z ; : y , Beer and wine appeared icgally in U.S. J 
A = — ~ — — - — 8—M. — First Quarter, 3:04 P. M., E. S.T. de 

APR 9—Tu.— 1865, Lee surrendered with his whole army 
TH eae | eee [eae | cine | 1O—W.— 1841, New York Tribune first issued ¥ 
>|] 6 | 5:38 | 6:28 | 5:33 | 6:33 | 11—Th.— 1831, Building and Loan made first loan << 
& Uh | 5:30 | 6:33 | 2:25 | O38 | 12—Fr. — 1908, Chelsca, Mass. destroyed by fire ¥ 

21 | 5:15 | 6:44 | 5:07 | 6:52] 13—Sa.— Avoid the penalties of shrunken coverage. Have 
F126 _| 5:08 | 6:49 | 4:58 | 6:58 your property insurance reviewed often. iy 
Bil apr. | Latitude +300 | Latitude+ 40°} 14__Sy.— 1865, President Lincola shot by Booth ie 
& moon | Meer | Mase | “ser | 15—M.— 1924, Japs barred from admission to U.S. le 

1 | 5:45 | 5:56 | 5:49 | 5:55 | 16—To.— Full Moon, 5:47 A. M., E.S.T. 

{ ri77 asi oe Be a a 1933, Embargo against Japan and China y 
’ 7 |10:07 |...... | 9:38 |12:06 | 18—Th.—1775, Start of Paul Revere’s ride ie 
SU 12 123383 | 438 |44:82 | 239°] 19-Fr. 1775, End of Paul Revere’s ride i 

13 | 4:06 | 4:22 | 3:58 | 4:31] 20—Sa.— 1863, West Virginia admitted to the Union 
| ie | $88 | 852 | 3:82 | 835 | 21—Su.—1930, Fire killed 320 convicts in Ohio Pen. |]¥ eS Seer te : 
» 19 Ps eng Bi ph 4 22—M. — 1904, U.S. completed purchase of Panama Canal | aaa? i aaa Bulletin 
& 23 12:11 10:31 12:41 10:01 23—Tu. — 1838; Ist vessel crossed Atlantic under steam de : 
$1] 27 | 3:03 | 2:29 | 3:17 | 218 | 24-W-— @ Last Quarter, 10:18 A. M., E. S.T. ee <yese P 

29 | 4:51 | 4:40 | 4:16 | 4:43 | 25—Th.— 1898, War declared against Spain cians’ union, already has made it clear that 

To obtain local times of sunrise and sun- | 20°F! — 1865, Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, shot ny he does not intend to submit to this treat- 
a. ee ee eee 27—Sa.— Make @ standing engagement with your Agent 4 ment by Congress without a fight. His pres- 
GJ] 208 120°, tor Eastern, Central, Moantain, to review your property insurance regularly! ent strategy is twofold: 

Eee en statue for exch degree ent | 28—50. — 1944, Chinese conceded the loss of Changchow He plans immediately to expand his 
P| of the standard meridian, or increase the | 29__ M1863, Bombardment of Grand Gulf, Miss. Pig sae I ep tc neg ome 
s of the etandard meridian. 30—To.— 1911, Bangor, Maine fire—$3,500,000 loss Se ae ee ree 

ducing industry, where he has asked 

? OBSERVATION for April: The storms of war have been too recent for prices to the eight principal film studios to tre- 

. have subsided to their proper levels. Check your property ble the number of musicians hired and 
& ____ frequently against replacement costs. to boost musicians’ salaries 100 per 
Kt MORAL for April: Your Agent or Broker will know whether or not your cent for the 10 hours a week they are 

Sanna __ ss coverage is adequate; see him today! permitted by the union to play. 
7 He also plans a court test of the 
» . posses , constitutionality of the new law, while 
S continuing to make use of the strike 
FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP] | oemenrseeecs 

; (EB to enter into pacts with the union. Thus, 

‘ Fire Association of Philadelphia ches A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company the test will come when an employer 
®| The Reliance Insurance Company iam Philadelphia National Insurance Company invokes the law against the union. 

a PHILADELPHIA (G4 PENNSYLVANIA All of which indicates that all is not now 
S rey Serene St to be peaceful in the broadcasting field. 
Rehwoheojeoix eewpwoheote heohwohe ose eoowog~ whe Instead, a new period of turmoil is likely. 
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One-Way Migration 








For sound and compelling reasons, more and 
more industries are coming South . . . joining 
the year *round, one-way migration of industry 
to this land of opportunity unlimited. 


Industrial leaders realize that mild climate 
permits “all the year” operation, and offers 
real savings in plant construction and main- 
tenance costs. 


Purchasing agents and production managers 
know the importance of nearby and abundant 
raw materials, and low-cost power, fuel and 
water. 


Personnel managers appreciate the value of 
an ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 





workers who are ready, eager and able to per- 
form the myriad tasks of modern industry. 


Sales managers see the South’s great con- 
suming market with its steadily increasing 
purchasing power. 

And traffic managers know they can rely on 
the 8,009-mile Southern Railway System for 
all-weather, efficient, economical mass trans- 
portation service to bring supplies to the fac- 
tory and to take finished products away. 


No wonder industries are migrating here to 
stay, after they “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeeT FS. Romer) 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








MORE PEOPLE READ 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
IN MARCH 


Phan Yuet Before 





a 


March circulation— 
2,697,000. Highest in our 
history. 


March advertising linage 
and revenue—highest in our 
history. 


It’s to be expected— 
because never before have 
so many millions of families 
been starting new house-— 
holds, and Better Homes & 
Gardens is the "know-how" 
magazine devoted to every— 
thing that makes a home a 
better place to live and 
work in. 


Does all this swing BH&G 
into a new focus for you as 
your highway into the 
tremendous market all these 
new households represent? 


CIRCULATION 2,697,000 
. a 
‘HERES wo FLate 

LIKE E(0ME 


and no place like Better Homes & Gardens 


to sell everything that goes into homes 
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ABOUT AIDS FOR HOME BUILDING 


Further controls over new building, 
with emphasis on providing homes for 
veterans, are being voted by Congress. 
Wider powers are being given to the 
Housing Expediter. Steps are being taken 
to offer more financial aid and priorities 
assistance to veterans building their own 
homes, and to others who will build homes 
to sell or rent to veterans. But specula- 
tion in new houses is to be prohibited. 

Many provisions of the new building 
law have been agreed-upon by both houses 
of Congress. Unless there is a last-minute 
hitch, the points agreed upon soon will 
become law. Under the new rules, there 
will be little chance for a nonveteran to 
build a home for his own use. There still 
will be tight restrictions on nonessential 
construction. But some industrial and 
commercial expansion will be permitted 
where needed to produce scarce materials 
and services or to provide jobs. 


Will fixed prices be put upon all 
houses? 

Fixed prices are to be set for all new 
houses. And severe penalties are to be 
provided for persons selling above these 
prices. Congress rejected a proposal that 
maximum selling prices be placed upon 
homes already standing and upon unim- 
proved building lots. These still can be 
sold for what the owners can get. 


. When will the selling prices on new 


homes go into effect? 

The controls over selling prices of all new 
houses will go into effect as soon as the 
new veterans emergency housing bill be- 
comes law. This probably will be some- 
time in May. The bill was tied up in con- 
ference because of several differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions, but 
there was agreement on many points of 
the program. 


All new houses completed after the hous- 
ing bill becomes law are to be subject to 
fixed selling prices, regardless of whether 
priorities were involved in the building. 
Until the bill is signed, builders of new 
homes may sell them at any price, pro- 
vided that they are not bound to a fixed 
selling price because they got priorities 
assistance under current building regula- 
tions. 


How will selling prices be fixed? 

The Housing Expediter is to fix the top 
price at which a new house can be sold. 
Before selling, the builder, whether ‘he be 
a veteran or nonveteran, is to be required 


_to file with the Expediter a complete de- 


scription of the dwelling, along with a 
suggestion as to what the selling price 
should be. 


How will the price be determined? 
Costs of labor, materials and other build- 
ing services, such as contractors’ and 
architects’ fees, will. be considered. Where 
materials have been bought in the black 


. market, allowance will be given only for 


ceiling prices of these materials. In arriv- 
ing at the selling price of the house, the 
“fair market value” of the land is to be 
considered, which can reflect at least part 
of the present higher cost of building lots. 
The Housing Expediter also is supposed 
to allow a limited margin of profit, but 
not a speculative margin of profit on the 
sale. 


Can a new house be resold at a 
higher price? 
Higher prices are to be possible on second 
and subsequent sales to cover improve- 
ments or other important changes in the 
building, but not to cover routine repairs 
and maintenance costs. After the bill be- 
comes law, approval must be gotten from 
the Housing Expediter before the original 
selling price of a new dwelling can be 
increased. No provision is made for price 
increases to cover brokers’ fees on resales. 


What about building a house to rent? 
The building of houses for renting is to be 
encouraged. Nonveterans, as well as vet- 
erans, will be able to get assistance for 
such building, so long as veterans are given 
first chance to rent or buy these dwellings. 
Veterans are to be given a 30-day chance 
to rent a home built under this program 
before it can be occupied by a nonveteran. 
Similarly, veterans are to be given an op- 
portunity for 60 days after completion of a 
house to buy it before it can be bought 
or occupied by a nonveteran. 


Are rents on new houses to be fixed? 
No specific provisions are included for 
fixing such maximum rents. But existing 
machinery is available for putting rent 
ceilings on both new and old dwellings. 


Can persons other than nonveterans 
ever buy or rent new homes? 
Provisions are made for nonveterans to 
occupy homes built under the program 
in special hardship cases. The Housing 
Expediter will make the rules under which 
hardship cases can qualify. But the plan is 
aimed mainly at getting homes for veterans 
of World War II. In a relatively few cases, 
new homes may go to nonveterans when no 
veteran offers to buy within 60 days or to 
rent within 30 days. In such a case, a 
nonveteran builder can move in himself. 


What about financial aid? 
Financial aid-is to be available both to 
veterans and to others who want to build 
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Were Expanding... 


fo BETTER serve our customers 
to SHRINK YOUR record system costs 









Oo MUCH of the “paperwork” and so-much of the 
S problem of controlling the functions of business are 
being delegated to Standard Register—that this new 
addition of 25% to our plant capacity is essential to 
maintain and improve our service. This Mechanical and 
Engineering Building, under construction, will house 
engineering, research and mechanical-assembly activities, 
the present plant will be devoted entirely to the printing 
and fabrication of Kant-Slip continuous forms. 


We take over from your office, into our plant, much 
of the paper handling that retards record writing—when 
Kant-Slip continuous, carbon-interleaved forms are de- 
signed and fabricated to meet your requirements. 


’ With the forms, Standard applies mechanical form 
handling devices and equipment to your specific needs 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 





eQo0o°90o89? 8 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Record Systems of Control 






GREATER FACILITIES FOR PAPERWORK 


SIMPLIFICATION FOR. AMERICAN. BUS! 





and your machines, for work simplification in writing 
and processing records, 


Engineering research concentrated upon developing 
this mechanical equipment and its special applications 
now can be carried on with greater facility in a com- 
pletely equipped Engineering Building. 


Better regular service in the manufacture and delivery 
of customers’ orders for forms, devices and autographic 
registers will result from the increased production pro- 
vided by this expansion. 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 








Adhesive stamps are just a habit hangover, anyway... 
Why take the time and trouble to tear apart, moisten, and stick 
bits of printed paper to envelopes?... When a Postage Meter 
will print a stamp... phfft!... directly on the envelope 
faster than you can stick a stamp...seal the flap at the same 
time? Print any value of stamp, for any kind of mail. Print 
postmark, too, which speeds your mail in the postoffice. 

PLUS .. . the convenience of always having 
the right postage on tap in your own office...the 
protection of postage that can’t be begged, 
borrowed or stolen... the automatic bookkeeping 
...80 handy, so efficient, so safe, so quick! Models for every size 
office, thousands used in modern offices everywhere... 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 
or write for illustrated 
booklet . . . today? 













priney-sowes ostage Meter 


Prrney-Bowgs, Inc., 1904 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices tn principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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We've Been Ashed: 


to sell or rent to veterans. This financial 
aid involves insurance of mortgages, with 
emphasis on helping to build houses. for 
renting to veterans. The bill revives a 
clause of the National Housing Act which 
was used during the war to provide living 
quarters for war workers, and adapts this 
to the new veterans’ housing program. 
The present limit of $1,350 on the cost per 
room on rental buildings insured under the 
program would be raised to a maximum 
of $1,600. 





For a veteran building his own home, the 
mortgage insurance under this program 
could be arranged in addition to a home 
loan that he might be entitled to under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 


How will building priorities be han- 
dled? 


The Housing Expediter is to have wide 
powers over priorities and allocation of 
materials to city or rural areas where they 
are needed for the housing program. The 
Civilian Production Administration will 
continue to handle priorities, for a time 
at least, but the Housing Expediter will 
be able to step in and give orders in this 
field. For that matter, he will have power 
to issue orders to other Government agen- 
cies. He can even overrule the Office of 
Price Administration in fixing price ceil- 
ings on materials involved in the housing 
program. Also, he will be able to stop 
the export of lumber and other building 
materials. 


What penalties are provided for vio- 
lators under the bill? 


Violators will be liable to a maximum 
penalty of a $5,000 fine and a year in 
prison. This can apply to the builder or 
owner of a new home, to a broker who 
sells it, or to any person who makes a 
false statement on the cost of a building 
in connection with fixing its selling price. 
Furthermore, under present plans, a per- 
son who sells a new dwelling for more than 
its maximum selling price can be required 
to pay back to the buyer the amount of the 
overcharge plus attorney fees and court 
costs. 


What is causing the delay in this new 
program? 

Three important points remain to be set- 
tled before the bill is finally approved. 
One involves a proposal to pay incentive 
premiums to producers of scarce build- 
ing materials who increase their output. 
The second involves a market guarantee 
to producers of prefabricated houses and 
new-type building materials. The other 
point involves a dispute between the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives over 
whether to end the program on June 30, 
1947, or to continue it six months beyond 
that date. 
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Special Report. 


Effect of strikes, volume 
of demand, and low stocks 
on duration of scarcities 


Raw-material shortage continues to be 
the principal cause for most of the short- 
ages of things people want and cannot get. 
Plant capacity is adequate in most in- 
dustries. Labor supply is adequate. Mate- 
rials are short. 

Shortage of materials is not to end rap- 
idly. That shortage in most lines will run 
through 1946 and into 1947, and may 
run longer. It promises to continue wheth- 
er or not price control is eased or removed. 
It is a shortage so great that U.S. industry 





—Dodge 
STEEL 
Domestic shortages are so great... 


is unable to make an early dent in domes- 
tic demands for goods. It then is accen- 
tuated by a very great foreign demand 
that is not yet being scratched. 

A guide to when shortages of finished 
goods will end is to be found in this sup- 
ply-and-demand picture for basic raw 
materials: 

Metals. Shortages in metal supplies 
today are showing up across the board, 
from low ore stocks at the mines to incom- 
plete subassemblies at parts factories. 
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2 extensive research on a fopic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUTLOOK FOR RAW MATERIALS: 
GROWING IMPACT OF SHORTAGES 


Industry’s Hunt for Metals, Wood, Rubber, Textiles and Chemicals 


Small types of metal consumer goods are 
reappearing on the market, but the intense 
demand for metal products is unsatisfied. 

Steel. Supply won’t ‘approach demand 
until the middle of next year. If other 
countries were allowed to buy unlimited 
amounts, demand might outrun supply 
into 1948. Foreign users will get less than 
one third of what they ask in 1946, when 
output is expected to be 65,000,000 to 
70,000,000 tons. At least 81,700,000 tons 
would be used if available. So a 15 to 20 
per cent deficit is indicated this year in 
this basic industrial material. 

Steel products. Farther along the line 
are great shortages in fabricated steel 
products. Auto plants urgently need flat- 
rolled steel, sheets and strips. But the 
mills haven’t replaced inventories lost 
during the steel strike, which reduced 1946 
output of steel products by 7,000,000 tons. 
An order placed today for some steel items 
can’t be filled until December. Warehouse 
inventories are the lowest since the war 
ended. 

Copper. Against a normal industrial 
demand for 150,000,000 pounds a month, 
output of refined copper in March totaled 
only 40,278,000 pounds. The accumulated 
deficit through the first three months of 


ra y ry : 





this year is about 171,746,000 pounds. The 
demand for copper products in the hous- 
ing program must be added to the normal 
industrial demand. The result is a short- 
age situation that may last for years. 

Lead. Manufacturers of storage bat- 
teries are desperate for lead. The lead 
content of high-grade gasoline has been 
cut down by Government orders. Volun- 
tary rationing by lead users is starting. 
White lead needed for paints is expected 
to be shorter in the future than it has 
been up to now. Strikes are cutting down 
the supply of this metal. 

Tin. Demand will exceed supply until 
Southeastern Asia starts shipments again. 
Full output there may be a year or so 
away. Meanwhile, the Japanese have been 
told to send 10,000 tons of pig tin to this 
country from their stock piles. 

Other metals. The whole world is on 
the hunt for strategic metals such as anti- 
mony, tungsten, vanadium and zinc. In 
addition to the tremendous industrial de- 
mand for these essential blending metals, 
the military leaders of every major power 
are out to stock-pile huge amounts. This 
country may be forced to raise the scale 
of offers in the world market in order to 
get a greater flow of metals from abroad. 
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RARE SIGHT: MAN WITH SHIRTS 
« «- industry is unable to make an early dent... 
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Wood. In the case of forest products, 
there is a shortage that may last for years. 

Lumber. This country may produce 
29,000,000,000 board feet in 1946, though 
production so far is at a rate promising 
only 80 per cent as much. Requirements, 
however, are for 36,500,000,000 feet. 
Stocks are down to next to nothing, badly 
scattered and out of balance. 

Next year there will be a demand for 
39,800,000,000 feet, which is far greater 
than production probably will be. So, even 
two years from now, the country will have 
a larger deficit of demand in relation to 
immediate supply than it has today. 

Plywood. Production may reach 1,500,- 
000,000 square feet this year, only two 
thirds as much as estimated requirements, 

Wood pulp. Paper and_ paperboard 
manufacture is running at the rate of 
18,300,000 tons a year, the best in history. 
But newsprint supplies are low, paper- 
board producers are operating with only a 
slight margin of pulp supplies. 

Building materials. It may be 1950 
before a prospective builder can choose 
types, sizes and colors of building mate- 
rials. Even if building restrictions hold 
tight this year and output increases, there 
will be a continuous deficit between sup- 
nly and demand in most building items up 
to 1948. 

Gypsum board and lath. Indicated 





—Du Pont 


PAINT 
. .. with demand barely being covered 


deficit during the next two years is 3,000,- 
000,000 square feet. 

Asphalt roofing, with the present short- 
age of felt, a deficit of 26,000 omen by 
1948 is expected. 

Miscellaneous. The Civilian Production 
Administration says that, with present ca- 
pacity, supply of bathtubs will be 20 per 
cent below demand this year; sinks, 39 
per cent below demand; lavatories, 20 per 
cent, and water closets, 18 per cent. Cast- 
iron radiation will be critically short this 
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Tops in Protection 








HEN you decide upon Cyclone 

Chain Link Fence for your plant, 

you are selecting the most widely used 
property protection fence in the world. 
Its expert design and sturdy construc- 
tion have been time-tested by years of 
trustworthy service under all conditions. 
Why not call on our engineers to 
assist you in choosing the right types of 
fencing to fit your particular require- 
ments. They have been factory-trained 
to plan installations which will give the 
most protection without waste of footage. 
















Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


It’s full of facts, 


PA eM PE rr errr rrr: Pere Tet ee 
RMMMMER Sos ono ci cic ve secdcciwsdescdcdcstisiodcacccesencstccedss 
CD iso's 6 aie gone ce deleuvasisncwes andetqendes er ee 

Interested in Fencing: [ Industrial; [] School; [( Playground; 
T) Residence. Approximately. ..........c-cecceecccceccces feet. 
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And there’s no obligation for this service. 

Whether you want fencing now or 
later, you will find it helpful to have our 
32-page book, “Your Fence”. It’s an 
illustrated reference manual showing the 
many types of U-S-S Cyclone Fence, 
with full data and specifications. It’s 
yours for the asking — just send the 
coupon below. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Dept. E 46 
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WHY ? Glance at the map of the Baltimore & Ohio System. See the 
vast territory it covers ...the countless communities it serves. 
Embracing 11,000 miles of track, it links the farming, indus- 
trial and metropolitan areas of 13 great states. 


WHY 2 Study a B&O time-table. Note the fast schedules—the numerous 
trains for your choice—the convenient times of departure 


and arrival. 


WHY 2? Inquire about B&O’s feature trains—the modern blue-and- 
gold streamliners—the swift, smooth glide behind Diesel- 
Electric power; the quiet comfort of B&O travel in daytime; 
the restful, undisturbed sleep at night. 


way ? Ask those who “go B&O” about the extra enjoyment a ticket 
buys you: the old-fashioned courtesy, so much appreciated in 
these fast-moving times; the pleasure of fine food, excellently 


prepared and tastefully served; the all-around dependability © 


that distinguishes every phase of travel on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


These are the reasons—the very good reasons— 


why now, more than ever, the B & O is the Way to Go! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 








Special Report 


year, but 1947 will see a big reduction in 
the gap between supply and demand. 

Rubber: On a world-wide basis, demand 
for rubber probably will be higher than 
supply for another two years. The United 
States has plenty of synthetic rubber, but 
wants all the natural rubber it can get. 
Passenger-car-tire output is high, and will 
not be held up for lack of rubber. How- 
ever, some producers may shut down in a 
few weeks for lack of textiles for casings. 

Textiles. The trouble here, so far as 
the United States is concerned, is not so 
much in shortages of basic textile fibers, as 
it is in delays in processing and marketing 
of certain needed types of fabrics. 

Cotton fabrics. Increased output this 
year may reach 10,000,000 yards. Do- 
mestic and export demand would take 
14,000,000,000 yards if available. Shortage 
of the lower-priced cotton fabrics has 
forced friction-tape manufacturers to use 
printed cloth in place of the plain backing 
they normally want, has forced 32 bedding 
factories to close, threatens to tie up cheese 
making in Wisconsin for lack of “bandage” 
used in packaging dairy products. 

Rayon fabrics. Nearly half of the sec- 
ond-quarter production will be channeled 
into low-cost goods. About 1,630,000,000 
yards will be produced in 1946. Supplies 
are tight. 

Wool. There is plenty of raw wool 
available. Domestic growers’ main concern 
today is to protect themselves against 
competition from foreign surplus. But here 
again, suit and overcoat fabrics of the 
less expensive types are very scarce. 

Silk. The first shipment of raw silk 
from Japan has just reached the United 
States, and about 10,000 bales a month 
are expected from now on. Future demand 
for this material is uncertain because of 
development of synthetic substitutes. 

Chemicals. Destruction of German 
production leaves the United States as 
the world’s great chemical supplier. U.S. 
chemical industry more than doubled in 
the war. The world is asking it for indus- 
trial chemicals, dyes, refrigerants, insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, paints, plastics and 
medicinals. But domestic industry alone 
can use three fourths of the total output. 
When particular chemicals are in short 
supply, competition from foreign users 
makes it harder to meet demand. 

Shortages are growing in most basic 
industrial materials and parts as the coal 
strike slows down production. In the face 
of backed-up demand, supplies of most 
materials probably will stay tight for many 
months at any likely rate of production. 
Until materials bins fill up, businessmen 
will have constant headaches in meshing 
assemblies with supplies and parts, work- 
ers will be facing unexpected and unwel- 
come layoffs, consumers will continue to 
wait in line for their new cars, houses, 
clothes and other finished goods. © 
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Tne Golden Crescent 


NN FARMS in years gone by, “egg money” was the 
small change a farm wife kept for pin money. 
Today in —the rich rural area em- 
bracing the states of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania—a 
year’s cash receipts for eggs alone totaled $179,228,000. 
That’s 13.4% of all the egg money earned in the United 
States in 1944. Cash receipts for eggs and poultry together in 
added up to $283,848,000—12.4% 

of all U. S. egg and poultry sales. 


That’s just one reason why farmers in 

enjoy good 
year-round incomes... why their cash 
reserves in War Bonds and savings 
are so high... why 70.4% of their 












OHIO FARMER e 


CLEVELAND 





MICHIGAN FARMER e 


DETROIT 


farms are fully owned. That’s 70.4% of land and buildings 
valued at $2,254,463,470! 

HERE IS A WAITING MARKET ... with money... 
with urban tastes for branded, advertised goods ... with 
a long list of wants which they can satisfy as soon as 
manufacturers offer them the things they need and want. 


Tae Golden Crescent is a compact market of three 


million farm folks . . . which can be covered thoroughly 
and easily by three well-read and trusted publications 
—MICHIGAN FARMER, OHIO FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


You can reach these people with your sales story, using 


only three publications. If you want a slice of that hundred 
and seventy-nine millions in “egg money”—tell your story to 


The Golden Crescent { 


The Golden Crescent 


RURALLY RICH —POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


Copyright 1946, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Ine, 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


HARRISBURG 








INCOME TAXES FOR CITIES 


U.S. Pat. Off. 





High Returns From 1 Per Cent Levies in Philadelphia and Toledo 


Tapping of lost revenue 
sources through coverage 
of suburban residents 


Local income taxes emerge as a possible 
solution to the problem of shrinking rev- 
enues in many U. S. municipalities. Pay-roll 
income tax systems already have been es- 
tablished in two cities, and the trend of 
the future might well be toward triple 
taxation of incomes by federal, State and 
local governments. 

Philadelphia has had an income tax 
since 1940. Toledo, Ohio, now is instituting 
a similar system. Municipal-finance plan- 
ners thus are provided a basis for studying 
results of income taxation in both large 
and middle-sized cities. 

Thirty States have income tax laws. 
Some municipal levies may be added to 
those of the States, the collecting to be 
done by State machinery. Others, like 
those of Philadelphia and Toledo, are ex- 
pected to be independent measures. Neith- 
er Pennsylvania nor Ohio has a State in- 
come tax, 

Philadelphia and Toledo collect a 1 per 
cent levy on the gross earned income of 


individuals and on the net profits of un- _ 


incorporated businesses and _ professions. 
The tax on wages and salaries is withheld 
by the employer. 

Trend toward this kind of tax planning 
is explained by these factors: 





TAX FIGURER 


Revenue yields run high. Philadelphia’s 
tax produces $20,000,000 a year. Toledo’s 
is expected to produce $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000. Also, since the tax is on earnings 
and some types of business and profession- 
al profits, it quickly reflects an upturn in 
the business cycle. This is an advantage 
over the general property tax. 

Commuters are hit as heavily as _resi- 
dents. The pay-roll deduction is flat. It 
applies to everybody paid in the city, no 
matter where he lives. The city thus is 
protected against revenue losses caused by 
the trend to suburban living. This is a 
growing problem under general property 
taxation, now the source of 90 per cent of 
the average city’s tax revenue 

Money made elsewhere by residents 
is subject to the tax. This means that a 
resident pays the tax no matter where he 
works. A resident’s profits from an unin- 
corporated business are taxed whether the 
business is located in the city or elsewhere. 

Ability to pay is the underlying prin- 
ciple, although some experts insist that no 
income tax without exemptions and with- 
out graduation of rates can claim to con- 
form with this principle. 

Disadvantages also are apparent. 

State opposition is likely where a State 
income tax already is in effect. In most in- 
stances, cities must get consent from State 
legislatures before imposing such a tax, 
and many. State tax authorities resist su- 
perimposing of income taxation at munici- 
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... for employers—a triple headache? 
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pal levels. However, there is growing sup- 
port for increasing State income taxes and 
cutting cities in on this type of revenue. 

Bookkeeping by business firms becomes 
more complicated as _pay-roll-deduction 
items increase. However, this type of re- 
sistance softens when it becomes a choice 
between a pay-roll tax and a sales tax. 

Administration difficulties increase as 
the size of the governmental unit decreases. 
The States wrestle with domicile ques- 
tions which do not occur in the admini- 
stration of the federal income tax law. 
These questions are even more difficult in 
municipalities within a State. 

Local conditions make this form of 
taxation impracticable for some cities. For 
example, it would not be suitable for a 
city whose industries are located largely in 
the suburbs 

In any event, the search for new sources 
of municipal revenue is to be intensified. 
Cities are not keeping pace with the coun- 
try’s over-all growth in population. There- 
fore, revenue from the property tax does 
not keep up with the cost of running city 
governments. 

Search for revenue. This has led to a 
wide variety of local revenue measures in 
recent years. Several of these tax plans, 
other than income levies, now are getting 
attention by municipal finance officers. 

Sales taxes have been adopted by many 
cities. Some are general consumption 
levies, others selective. Favorite items for 
such taxes are amusement admissions, 
public-utility services, liquor, gasoline and 
tobacco. 

Municipal ownership of utilities gets 
support from some experts. Generally, the 
public utilities now owned and operated 
by municipalities are not major revenue 
producers. Profits from enterprises of this 


-kind rank sixth among the sources of rev- 


enue of U. S. cities. However, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., gets more than half its revenue 
from utility contributions. 

Special service charges are an expand- 
ing source of municipal money. Examples 
are garbage collection, sewer rental and 
parking-meter charges. 

Others include motor-vehicle licenses, 
city parking areas, chain-store taxes, gross- 
receipts taxes, grants-in-aid from the 
States, and tenants’ and occupiers’ taxes. 


Plan to Aid France 


The U. S. Government is expected to 
promote a plan to expand France’s sources 
of external credit far beyond the amount 
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she is to get from the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Agreement by this Government to as- 
sist the French in getting credit from pri- 
vate U. S. investors and from the Inter- 
national Bank will be necessary to bring 
this about. 

The deal with private investment 
sources would be similar to one now being 
negotiated on a $200,000,000 credit to the 
Netherlands Government. The Export- 
Import Bank, committed to lend that 
amount to the Netherlands, is urging U. S. 
commercial banks to take over a major 
part of the securities without a guarantee 
by this Government. 

The U. S. would agree to support, but 
not to guarantee, the French application 
for a loan from the International Bank. 
Since this country is to be the dominant 





—Harris & Ewing 
LEON BLUM 
+e do private vaults hold the answer? 


power in the Bank, U. S. support virtually 
would assure approval of the credit. How- 
ever, the Bank is not likely to be in posi- 
tion to make a loan to France before early 
1947. 

Amount of the Export-Import Bank 
loan is expected to be $500,000,000 to 
$750,000,000. In addition, France may get 
some U. S. shipping and surplus war goods. 

Credit from other countries will swell 
the total. Canada already has agreed to 
lend the French $242,000,000. 

From all these sources, France can be 
expected to get less than the $4,000,000,000 
of external credit which former Premier 
Leon Blum, head of the French delegation 
now negotiating in Washington, is said 
to believe his country will need in the next 
five years. 

An announcement on the direct U.S. 
loan is expected soon. But it will be 
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SILENCE...made to 


Gone are most of the buzzing rumblings 
of auto bodies, gyi planes and air 
conditioning ducts... gone because re- 
search learned how to “deaden” sheet 
metal by the application of Flintkote 
Sound Damping Materials...a special 
system developed for this purpose. 
These materials have changed the bong 
of a slammed car door into a muffled 


order 


click... removed the hum from electric 
refrigerator walls... and dispensed with 
dozens of other noises caused by metal 
vibration or telegraphed sound. 

Sound damping materials are but one 
of many types of Flintkote-developed 
materials... all helping manufacturers 
make better products. Perhaps you can 
use some of them in your own business. 


Yes Flintkote Makes Many Things... 


In addition to sound damping materials, 
Flintkote makes corrosion and moisture- 
resisting compounds for metal, concrete 
and wood . . . waterproofing materials for 
interiors and exteriors... paper boxes 
and containers... expansion joints... in- 
dustrial floorings and cements. 


of building materials for remodeling or 
new construction. The extensive re- 
search, development and manufacturing 
facilities of Flintkote are always at 
your disposal. THe FLINTKOTE Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Streets, 


rug backing compounds. . rubber Los Angeles 54, California; 25 
dispersion products . _ . adhesives Adelaide Street East, Toronto l, 
... and, of course, a complete line Ontario. 

| PROTECTION 
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SERVICE FOR SALE 


To move your goods where you want 
them, when you want them—at low 
cost — that’s what we mean by ACT 
service. That’s what we're selling, 
purely and simply. 


Actually ACT is streamlined in two 
directions. First, it saves whole days 
from your shipping time. Second, it 
cuts large chunks from your costs. 


These two vital economies are made 
possible because ACT is an unusual 
shippers service organization. It is an 
all cargo, complete charter service— 
with 24 hour meteorology and main- 
tenance facilities — designed and 
geared to fly your freight anywhere, 
with delivery when specified by you. 


Important, too, is the fact that ACT 


WHEN TIME COUNTS ¢+>ACT 


Z> 


ACY 
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is an all-inclusive service. Your freight 
can be practically anything — from 
dresses to newspapers — from vege- 
tables to heavy machinery. 


Of course, a service of this scope and 
economy is built around a carefully 
chosen staff of competent, fully ex- 
perienced men. These men have 
proven themselves flying and servic- 
ing both military and commercial 
cargo. Their training, ability and 
equipment are the best. 


This is the type of service that is at 
your disposal when you ship — the 
ACT way. 


Oh Cd 


BUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION —A CHARTER CARRIER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








Dinance Week 





months before France can strike a total 
on her external borrowing. 


Tax on Stock-Option Gain 


The Treasury serves notice that there is 
to be no tax advantage hereafter on gains 
from stock options. Whatever profits are 
made from this device, even though only 
“paper” profits, will be subject to the full 
income tax rate. 

The stock option has been widely used 
as a method of raising an employe’s pay 
without subjecting the extra money to the 
full amount of the income tax. It has 
worked like this: Instead of getting a pay 
raise, which would be taxable at income 
rates, an employe receives an option to 
buy stock in the future at a certain price 
—say 1,000 shares at $15, the prevailing 
rate at the time he gets the option. By the 
time he exercises the option, the stock is 
selling at $25. Thus, he has made a paper 
profit of $10 a share, or $10,000. 

Under the old system, the Treasury de- 
cided the tax on the merits of each case. 
If the employe could show that his gain 
did not represent extra compensation, but 
only a purchase of stock, it was taxed at 
the capital gains rate at the time of sale 
of the stock. This is considerably lower 
than the income tax rate. 

But under a new Treasury ruling (I.T. 
3795), any gain from a stock option re- 
ceived by an employe after Feb. 26, 1945, 
will be treated as compensation and sub- 
ject to income tax rates. Likewise, if the 
employe sells the option, his gain is re- 
garded as compensation. 

The company granting the option will 
be permitted to deduct as business expense 
the gain realized by the employe. 

This flat ban on the tax advantage does 
not apply to options granted before Feb. 
26, 1945. If an option received by an em- 
ploye before that date stated a price that 
corresponded to the fair market value of 
the stock, the Treasury will not regard as 
compensation the gain realized by exercise 
of the option. However, this is subject to 
the condition that the employer consents 
in writing by July 1, 1946, to take no tax 
deduction for business expense by reason 
of the option arrangement. 

The ruling is based on a Supreme Court 
decision handed down Feb. 26, 1945. Some 
observers contend that the Treasury, in 
interpreting this decision, has gone beyond 
the intent of the Court. Therefore, the 
Treasury may be in for more litigation on 
stock options. 





CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS 
FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS... 

Machines cut: 1/2", 3/4", 1”. For details, 
sample stencils, prices, pin this to busi- £ 
ness letterhead with your name. 










MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 
61 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A 
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Banking Service that 


Broadens America’s Horizon 


Over vast horizons travel America’s 
air liners, shortening the time and 
distance between our own and all 
countries . . . facilitating new con- 
tacts and the finding of new mar- 
kets. Through its cooperation with 


importers and exporters and the 





extension of loans and credits, The 
New York Trust Company is fos- 
tering the expansion of trade lanes 
and the development of world com- 
merce. Thus our services are being 
adapted to meet the changing busi- 
ness conditions of the day. 


THE 


hy New York TRusT 
| COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY + MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET » TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Commercial Banking and Loans + Foreign Banking Services + Investment Review Accounts 


Custody Accounts + Executor and Trustee Services 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


- 
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How to Cut Metal 
Cleaning Time to 









NEW, FAST-ACTION 
DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 
and NON-FERROUS METALS. Easy to Handle, 


' TYPICAL USES FOR 


SOLVENT “2 


CARBURETORS—Solvent "26" removes 
gum, gasolene sediment and other accum- 
ulations of dirt. 





“SPARK PLUGS—Solvent “26" safely 
cleans porcelain; helps loosen corbon 
deposits. 


METAL PLATES AND SCREENS — Sol- 
vent "26" restores clear, clean finish to 
any metal surface. 


DIES AND STAMPING— Solvent “26” 
removes drawing compounds from die- 
formed or stamped metal. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT — Solvent 
"26" frees glass and metal tubing and 
their supports of gums, varnishes and 
other deposits or incrustations. 


PISTONS—Removes lacquers, gums, res- 
ins, etc., from gas, gasolene and Diesel 
engine pistons and rings. Also effective 
for cleaning all parts of dismantled 
motors, engines and machinery. 


REMOVES : 


Oil — Grease — Gums — Varnishes 
Lacquers — Paints — Carbonaceous 
Deposits— Asphaltic Products 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 






Mail this coupon today 
for further information. 


= oe owe ee ws ee ee es ee oe 
CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room 708, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentl : I am i ted in a demonstration of 
Solvent **26""—at no cost or obligation. 





Name csocsccccseseece evcccccccccccees eovece eeee 
Titles cccccccccescccccccecsecvccccccccccccees aece 
Company occccceccoreccecccccccsocvcvcccoes ovees 
DBRT cccceccccccecccccccscccccoccocccces evcee 


Cityeccccccvcccegeccccccccccceccs State, .cccscsece 
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“the Yeas 
emel Nenys” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Farmer's View of Prices 


Sir:—I have no idea where your reporter 
secured his information as to prices quoted 
(“Pushing Farm Income Higher,” USN, 
April 12, 1946), but as a farmer who has 
been buying and selling all through the 
period covered by said article, I want to 
assure you that the prices quoted are not 
farmer prices, and are therefore very 
misleading to anyone who is not familiar 
with the facts. Below are prices from my 
own records and are true in general of all 
other farmers of this section. 

ITEMS SOLD BY FARMERS 
. Prewar Present Per Cent 


Price Price Increase 
Wheat $1.25 $1.75 40 
Cotton 18 21 16.7 
Hogs .08 12 50 
Beef Cattle .08 12 50 
Oats 65 85 30 

ITEMS GENERALLY PURCHASED 

Plow Points $ .20 $ .60 200 
Horse collars 3.00 7.00 133 
Work Gloves 50 1.50 200 
Work Shirts 1.00 2.50 150 
Labor 166 


The average increase of items sold by 
farmers is 40 per cent. The average in- 
crease of items bought by farmers is 185 
per cent. These are prices to farmers, not 
theoretical prices from Washington. 
Laurens, S. C. M.S. Boyp 

[Ed. note: To present a national picture 
of any problem, figures must of necessity be 
averages. To show prewar prices on farms, 
The United States News used national av- 
erage prices for the period 1935-1939; for 
present prices, the national averages for 
the month ended March 15, 1946. It is 
inevitable that discrepancies will show up 
when these figures are compared with those 
in specific localities. ] 


* * * 


Plea for World Federation 


Sir:—If a permanent association of the 
democracies is desired, the process should 
be evolutionary, from the simple to the 
complex. Among the measures to be taken 
are the adoption of a common citizenship, 
free migration and the abolition of’ trade 
barriers. Alliances are unstable. A federal 
union is more enduring. The steps toward 
this end need not interfere with the de- 
velopment of the U. N. and they may be 
the forerunner of the world state so many 
are urging. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. M. A, GotpsTone 











GROWING UP 
TOGETHER 


The children of Frank Pierce and 
the youngsters of his friends attend 
modern schools, benefit from good 
churches, pleasant recreational and 
social facilities . . . in the New 
South. In a few years they will be 
skilled, intelligent workers. 

They will join millions of trained, 
loyal industrial workers who today 
are the most valued resource of the 
South. Frank Pierce and over 98 
per cent of his neighbors speak 
English, are native born. 

You will like the Frank Pierce 
type and now is the time to get 
better acquainted. Open your new 
plant in one of the South’s grow- 
ing cities. 

Write J. A. Senter, General De- 
velopment Agent, Nashville, Tenn., 
.for details of available industrial 
areas in the N.C.& St.L. territory. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING 
i PM RIC 


(MAGINAT/ 
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From the very first blue-prints, our cars are designed for your safety and peace-of-mind 


Imagination meets 
emergencies before they arise: 
it conceives safeguards 

in the engineer’s mind, 

draws them into the plans, 


builds them into cars for you. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation is responsible for 
many of the most important 


safety features in today’s cars. 


Imagination finds ways to make cars 
safer. It foresees the driving condi- 
tions you will meet, and engineers pro- 
tection into the very design of our cars. 


That’s why so many of the most 
important safety features have been 
pioneered in Plymouth, Dodge, De 
Soto and Chrysler cars. And why these 
four have always been known as un- 
usually safe cars to drive. 

On the first Chrysler, imagination 
introduced 4-Wheel Hydraulic Brakes 
—new protection to match the new 
power and liveliness of that car. It 
pioneered the All-Steel Body to give 
you confidence on crowded streets and 
high-speed highways. 


FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


W avo SAFETY 


HOW IT PROTECTS YOU 
> as 
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The same practical imagination 
worked out a better view of the road 
for the driver, easier control of wheel 
and brakes. It engineered a depend- 
able, measured margin of safety into 
the vital parts of all our cars. 

As you might expect, imagination 
has engineered still further safety fea- 
tures into our new cars... New-Type 
Hydraulic Brakes that provide more 
control with easier foot pressure .. . 
Safety-Rim Wheels designed to prevent 
accidents due to tire blowouts. Both 
are exclusive on the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! ... The Music of 
Andre Kostelunetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks’ Oilite Powdered Meta! Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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Your wife is a regular reader of Department Store 
advertising . . . The daily shopping news that she 
finds in her daily paper is a guide—almost a road 
map—of her day’s “‘shopping itinerary.”? Without 


the news of the stores she would feel quite lost. 


Advertising in The United States News is news—mostly for men but much 
of it for women. For example, management men of business learn of new 
machines, new methods, new processes ... their wives are told about the 
styles and improvements to be found in the new automobiles we are look- 
ing forward to ...-They are reading the advertising of railroads, shipping 
and airlines which will take them to the recreation corners of the coun- 
try and to places of interest on the other side of the world. The men and 
women who read the news pages of The United States News keep well in- 
formed by browsing also through the advertising pages which tell them 
what America’s industries have to offer both to factory and to home. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Mr. Hannegan’s Troubles in Fight for Party Control . . . Strategy 
Of Mr. Walsh and Mr. Vinson as Navy‘s Champions in Congress 


Robert E. Hannegan is caught in a 
sizzling cross fire between the embattled 
factions of the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Hannegan is Chairman of the party’s Na- 
tional Committee. It is his task to win 
this year’s congressional elections and pre- 
pare for the presidential campaigning of 
1948. He is convinced that future party 
successes depend on attracting labor and 
independent voters by a record of liberal 
accomplishment. 

Efforts to build up such a record, how- 
ever, have brought Mr. Hannegan little 
but trouble. Conservative Southern Demo- 
crats in Congress, in combination with 
like-minded Republicans, have virtually 
stalled the liberal Truman legislative pro- 
gram. Efforts to push it past the Southern 
opposition, including a vague “purge” 
threat, have evoked only resentment and 
threats of retaliation from the conserva- 
tives. 

Relations with the Southern wing of the 
party are vexed still further by Mr. Han- 
negan’s readiness to work with the CIO 
Political Action Committee. The con- 
servatives see principally trouble ahead 
for themselves in any increase in PAC 
power. 

Consequently: 

Party control. The conservative South- 
emners now are reaching out for control 
of the party organization, its campaign 
machinery. That is the real meaning of the 
House Democratic caucus called by the 
conservatives for the purpose of chastising 
Mr. Hannegan. There had been blunders 
in party headquarters that the Southern- 
ers took as affronts. A party publication 
for women said that votes for the Case 
labor bill, which most Southern conserva- 
tives supported, were votes “against the 
American people.” Later, a letter to county 
chairmen urged the selection of “proper” 
congressional candidates who would sup- 
port the Truman program. By error the 
letter went into some districts now repre- 
sented by Democrats. These were the pub- 
licized reasons for the caucus. Actually, 
however, the blunders were seized upon as 
weapons in the broader campaign for con- 
servative control of the party. 

Obtaining such control, however, means 
dominating Mr. Hannegan, or pushing 
him out of his chairmanship. And he, tena- 
cious and aggressive, is not a man easily 
dominated or pushed. 

Resistance. With a suggestion of good- 
natured defiance, Mr. Hannegan is pre- 
paring to continue his fight to tie an un- 
mistakably liberal tag on the Democratic 
Party. He does not consider that he is 
responsible to individual members of Con- 
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gress or to any group of congressional 
Democrats. A committee appointed by 
the caucus to do liaison work with party 
headquarters, and to supervise its activi- 
ties, is powerless, Mr. Hannegan’s associ- 
ates say, to tell headquarters how its busi- 
ness should be conducted. It has no power 
to oust the chairman or anyone else. 
Mr. Hannegan’s responsibility is to the 
National Committee and to the President. 
The Committee elects the Chairman, but 
almost invariably it follows the wishes of 
the President, when the party is in power. 
Mr. Hannegan can expect strong support 
from the White House. He was named for 
the chairmanship by President Roosevelt, 





1944. After succeeding to the Presidency, 
Mr. Truman’s first Cabinet change gave 
Mr. Hannegan the job of Postmaster 
General. 

The President has demonstrated that he 
does not forget ties and associations of 
such a nature. Consequently, so long as 
Mr. Hannegan wishes to retain the chair- 
manship, it is expected that he will have 
ample White House support. 

PAC. Mr. Hannegan welcomes the help 
of the PAC. It demonstrated its ability 
as a mass vote getter in the elections of 
1944. It has no allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic Party as such, but, with few excep- 
tions, its support goes to Democratic 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 


‘POSSUM HUNT ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


and few, consequently, realize how strong 
are his ties with Mr. Truman. 

City boss. When Mr. Truman was nar- 
rowly re-elected to the Senate in 1940, 
his winning margin came from the St. 
Louis Democratic machine headed by Mr. 
Hannegan. Mr. Truman later stood out, 
against much opposition, for Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s appointment as Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the St. Louis district. At Mr. 
Truman’s behest, President Roosevelt later 
named Mr. Hannegan Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and, after an interval, 
made him Chairman of the National 
Committee. 

In that post, Mr. Hannegan worked 
hard for Mr. Truman’s vice-presidential 
nomination at the National Convention of 


candidates. Consequently, it is a powerful 
ally in Mr. Hannegan’s effort to keep con- 
trol of Congress in Democratic hands. 

The conservative Southerners, however, 
are apprehensive. Some of them fear that 
the PAC may become active against them 
in their primary campaigns. More par- 
ticularly, they dislike the thought of an 
alliance between PAC and national head- 
quarters aimed at defeating them in the 
primaries. “Purge” is a fighting word 
among the Southern Democrats. 

Purges? Mr. Hannegan, however, has 
no idea of undertaking any “purge” cam- 
paigns. Policy at party headquarters is to 
leave primary elections strictly alone. The 
object lesson of President Roosevelt’s 
unsuccessful effort to purge three anti- 
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New Deal Senators in 1938 is still fresh 
in mind. 

Once a candidate receives the Demo- 
cratic nomination, Mr. Hannegan considers 
it his duty to work for his election re- 
gardless of the candidate’s views. Where 
the Southern conservatives are concerned, 
this presents no difficulty. Once past the 
primary hurdle, the election of a Southern 
Democrat is, of course, assured. It is only 
in Congress that they become a problem 
for party headquarters. 

Harmonizer. Mr. Hannegan has tried 
several methods of narrowing the breach 
within the party. The most recent was a 
series of “unity dinners” at a leading 
Washington hotel, with the National Com- 
mittee picking up the check, Party liber- 
als and party conservatives met, ate, sang, 
listened to speeches, but left without any 
alteration in the fundamental situation. 
Members of the two factions usually are 
on cordial personal terms anyway. Mr. 
Hannegan found that a basic economic 
difference cannot be settled by an eve- 
ning’s comradeship. 

Directness. Tougher methods have 
failed, too. At one point Mr. Hannegan 
named a group of young Roosevelt brain- 
trusters to attempt to pry Administration 
legislation out of the committees in which 
it was stuck. The young men were some- 
what surprised at their assignment, but 
went to work. They are credited with hay- 
ing started the minimum-wage bill toward 
passage, but that is about the extent of 
their accomplishments, so far. Some of 
the conservatives refer to them as “Hanne- 
gan’s torpedoes,” 3 

Mr. Hannegan also tried some tough 
talk. At a Jackson Day dinner in Wilming- 
ton, Del., he asked a party group to “work 
for men in Congress” who would support 
the Administration program. The South- 
erners immediately read “purge” into the 
statement, and did not attempt to conceal 
their indignation. 

Administration troubles. In addition 
to his difficulties with the conservative 
wing, Mr. Hannegan has been having 
troubles within the Administration, chiefly 
concerning appointments. As party chair- 
man and Postmaster General, the allot- 
ment of patronage would ordinarily be 
considered his prerogative. George E. Allen, 
the President’s close friend and confidant, 
superseded him for a time in this respect, 
and still remains influential. Hannegan ap- 
pointments were blocked by Mr. Allen, 
and, in a few instances, Mr. Hannegan 
succeeded in stopping Allen appointments 
that he thought politically bad. Both ordi- 
narily are friendly, amiable men, but a 
feud of some proportions exists between 
the two. 

Party man. But Mr. Hannegan, like 
Mr. Truman, is a party man, an organiza- 
tion man. He loves politics, learned it from 
the precinct up in St. Louis, and has been 
at it most of his adult life. Like most such 
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“Hallowell’’ Deluxe Shop Furniture of 
Steel is as modern, functional, and neat 
as anyone could wish. ‘Hallowell’ De 
Luxe Shop Furniture, with its spacious 
serviceable top, is available in many 
ready-made styles, for it has been made 
with interchangeable shelf, drawer, and 
cabinet units. Sturdy construction of 
finest steel assures you 
longest wear. 


Over 43 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
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men, he makes friends readily, and usually 
keeps friendships alive. He is on intimate 
terms with most political leaders, the 
country over. 

His health has been poor lately—a seri- 
ous dental condition brought on lowered 
‘resistance—and he has been compelled to 
take a long vacation in the West. Col- 
leagues at party headquarters expect him 
back soon to take up the problem of elect- 
ing Democrats to Congress with his usual 
energy and directness. 

Assets. Obviously, in this effort, he 
will not have the liberal party record that 
he wants to present to the voters. His 
principal assets are counted as the PAC 
and a promising economic situation, in 
which there is little unemployment and 
most people have money in their pockets 
to spend. The party remains badly split, 
but that is not expected to affect the con- 
gressional elections to any great extent, 
although it undoubtedly will threaten trou- 
ble in the 1948 Democratic Convention. 
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SENATOR WALSH 
. + pigeonhole may be the strategy 


And, despite the gunning of the Southern 
conservatives, indications are that he can 
have the chairmanship as long as he 
wants it. 


Navy’s Defenders 


Two veteran members of Congress are in 
a position to delay the unification of the 
Army and Navy for many months to come. 
And, so long as proposed merger legisla- 
tion is unacceptable to the Navy, that pow- 
er is to be exercised. 

The two are Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts and Representative Carl 
Vinson of Georgia. They are chairmen, 
respectively, of the Senate and House 
Naval Affairs committees. Each played 
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All industry is entering highly competitive - 
markets. The Victor Animatophone for 16mm 
Films meets three of industry’s big requirements 
in preparing for a “flying start.” 

Well qualified to perform these functions, the Victor 
Animatophone is noted for its ease-and-economy-of- 
‘operation, film safety, and dependability. 
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A YOUNG INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 


The Midwest, for a century America’s greatest producer of Agricultural 
Wealth, is forging rapidly ahead as a new Land of Industry. Blessed with 
vast resources, it offers unrivaled opportunities for industries to progress 
and prosper. 

One of the Midwest’s prime resources is efficient transportation, over a 
great railroad network, of which an important link is 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


With new equipment, like the giant Diesel locomotive in the picture, the 
M. & St. L. offers Fast, Dependable Freight Service to 
industries located or seeking locations in the Midwest. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 








GENERAL OFFICE, NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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an important role in the prewar and fwar- 
time expansion of the Navy. Each has had 
a long and close association with the men 
of the Navy. Neither has any idea, now, 
of letting the Navy be relegated to what 
it fears would be an obscure position in 
the national defense system. 

Their tactics, in opposing unification, 
emphasize delay first of all. 

Senator Walsh is in the key position 
at the moment. He counts, first of all, on 
the fact that the Senate has a long list of 
important bills to consider, before taking 
an early summer adjournment that might 
last until after election. 

By then, or long before, a merger bill 
will have been reported by the Military 
Affairs Committee, which concerns itself 
with the Army. Ordinarily, such a measure 
would go directly from the Committee to 
the Senate floor. Senator Walsh, however, 
plans to demand that it be referred to his 
Naval Affairs Committee. There it could 
be pigeonholed for weeks, before and after 
extensive hearings on the measure. 

When the bill finally reaches the Senate 
floor, there undoubtedly will be weeks of 
debate. Senator Walsh and the members 
of his Committee could offer numerous 
amendments and discuss them at length. 

Mr. Walsh, who has been in the Senate 
since 1919 (excepting a two-year interval 
when he was out of office), is a master 
of that body’s complex parliamentary 
strategy. He has used it on many occa- 
sions to advance the cause of the Navy 
and to fight many New Deal legislative 
proposals. 

His natural opposition to the merger is 
not at all diminished by a personal feud 
with President Truman that dates back 
to the 1944 presidential campaign. Mr. 
Truman made what the Senator considered 
a slighting reference to the latter’s isola- 
tionist position. Attempts to make amends 
were never entirely satisfactory, and friends 
say the incident still rankles with the 
Senator. 

In any event, much time must elapse, 
as a result of Senator Walsh’s strategy, 
before the Senate votes on unification. If it 
passes, it will find Mr. Vinson waiting for 
it in the House. 

Mr. Vinson has been called an “ad- 
miral without a uniform.” He, too, is 
counting on delay. Where identical bills 
are concerned, Senate and House often pro- 
ceed simultaneously with committee hear- 
ings and debate. Mr. Vinson intends that 
the House shall wait until the Senate has 
acted, before committee consideration be- 
gins. Then most of the delaying tactics to 
be used in the Senate will be available to 
the merger opponents in the House. 

Mr. Vinson has been in Congress since 
1915, and chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee since the Democrats took over 
the House after the elections of 1930. He 
was quick to champion naval expansion, 
and is given credit for driving the Roose- 
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velt big-Navy program of the ’30s through 
the House over much opposition 

Like many other Southern Democrats, 
however, he often opposed New Deal leg- 
islation, and more recently has been vot- 
ing with the coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats that has taken 
virtual command of the House. A quiet, 
homespun, kindly man, he exercises a con- 
siderable influence among his colleagues. 

Committees. Mr: Walsh and Mr. Vin- 
son are to have the active support of the 
members of their committees, both Repub- 
lican and Democrat. These men, too, have 
had a long and close association with naval 
problems, In some instances, too, they are 
urged on by a realization that the naval 
committees probably would disappear if 
the services were merged and succeeded by 
a Department of Common Defense. 

Committee appointments of such impor- 





ins Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE VINSON 
... ‘admiral without a uniform’ 


tance are much sought after and not 
lightly relinquished In addition to the 
power that comes with dealing with the 
national defense, committee posts carry 
influence with the services. Prestige among 
other House members often is acquired by 
arranging for travel in service planes or 
other means of transportation. 

Compromise. Army and Navy have 
been close together several times on a 
compromise plan for the merger. There is 
renewed talk of a plan on which both 
services can agree. This, naturally, would 
affect the tactics of both Senator Walsh 
and Representative Vinson, but only, ap- 
parently, if the officers of the Navy are 
fully satisfied. Approval by Secretary 
James V. Forrestal, or other civilian heads 
of the Navy, probably would mean little 
to the two committee chairmen so long 
as the men of the Navy object. 
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Here's the man 
youve heard 
so much about ! 


He’s that level-headed business man every- 
body mentions. The guy who’s in there pitching 
every minute—who’s got his eye right on the 
ball—and, no matter what the question—is 
never caught off-base! 

Sound familiar now? Sure he does! We’ve 
all heard those words used time after time to 
describe some fellow. And we’d form a pic- 
ture of him as funny as this one—if we took 
them at face value. 

Of course, we never do. Because we realize 
such phrases are simply more common, or 
more convenient, or more colorful ways of 
saying—‘‘He always wants to know all the facts 
and figures!” 

That’s something you'll find said about 
all smart business men. Not only do they 
“want the figures’—they want them ac- 
curate, economical, and up to the minute, 
too. Today, more and more, they’re getting 
them by means of Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and money-saving 
Comptometer methods! 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company, 


1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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The price rise now under way is picking up speed; is gaining a momentum 
that is likely to carry further than had seemed probable earlier. 

At first the rise was creeping, at about a 5 per cent annual rate. 

Then the rise picked up gradually to about a 10 per cent rate. 

Now prices are rising at about a 17 per cent rate, and gaining speed. 

That's for all commodities at wholesale. It is a very broad index that 
usually is slow moving. The rise that now is occurring is under an OPA price 
policy that is regarded as firm and unyielding; that is causing Congress to 
revolt in favor of a much more lenient policy. 
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If the price lid is to be lifted, the rise can be fast and go far. 
OPA's Paul Porter sees an uncontrolled rise of at least 30 per cent ina aif 
year, with a tendency toward an inflation spiral to go with the rise. 
That is probably a conservative estimate, assuming no real price control. 
; Actually, in a showdown, Congress is not likely to end controls; is not 
likely even to make price controls ineffective for most things that ordinary 
people buy. Senate will be more discriminating than the House. 
Result is that the price rise ahead is probably to be an orderly one, not 
wild, not of the extravagant type that occurred in 1919-20. 
That's the probability. The possibility, now arising, is that prices will 
begin to shoot up in fields other than real estate, that things may boom. 
It is well to begin to recognize this possibility, to be aware of the urge 























a to enjoy a spree. There is impatience with controls, an incentive to get going 

> in a scramble for goods, to make use of a plentiful dollar supply. 

is The way price control probably will look after July 1 is this: 

aii Rent control will be extended into 1947. OPA, however, probably will be 

‘0 more lenient in approving upward rent adjustments in the future. : 

Sem Farm-product prices will be less firmly controlled, or taken from control. a 

ok Subsidy payments on farm products will tend downward after midyear, with ‘ 
price rises accompanying subsidy reductions. Flour, dairy products, livestock 

ize will be affected. Subsidy payments on copper, lead, zine will remain. 

or A profit formula of some kind probably will be written into law. 

of Guarantee of a “reasonable profit" on every item, after current costs, 

cts is not likely to be accepted by the Senate as it was by the House. OPA insists 
that any such profit formula is impossible to administer and ends price control. 

out Automatic decontrol is a possibility for a product when production reaches 

ley some fixed level, but again the net effect can be to end most price control. 

wad Retailers and wholesalers probably will be assured of prewar markups on 

ms items the production of which was cut back at least 75 per cent during war. That 

a covers automobiles and many consumer durables. 

ing End of price control is more likely to be July 1, 1947, than April l. 

& The trend now getting under way in prices suggests this..... 

eld Profits in second half, 1946, should be better than expected. 

ny, Profit margins will begin to be restored to normal in some industries 


sooner than if Congress extended price control with little change. 
Restored profit margins would mean about a 10 per cent rise, over all, in 
the price of finished goods. Margins have been squeezed by OPA. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Wage-increase demands will recur as prices rise. 

Production, however, should be encouraged by the price rise. Questions are 
whether: (1) labor efficiency rises rapidly enough to permit wage increases to 
be absorbed in existing prices; (2) production rises rapidly enough so that 
demands are met on a broad enough scale to limit the scramble for goods and 
the urge to bid up prices. 

A real inflation spiral, with wages chasing after rising prices, can be 
wrapped up in the present situation if the country is not careful. 

Idea in Congress seems to be that less price control will mean much more 
production, and much more production will satisfy demands and restrain prices. 
It could work that way. But it also could work for strong price inflation. 











What's now happening probably was inevitable after..... 

1. Wage and salary controls were ended abruptly with the end of war. 

2. Materials were freed from control before supplies were rebuilt. 

3. Wage increases were encouraged by Government before labor efficiency 
and production of consumer goods were restored to something like normal. 

Any firm control of prices without firm wage control and firm control over 
the use of materials probably was impossible from the start. OPA tried to be 
firm, without having any real control over the elements that enter into making 


a firm price policy work. 





Coal strike, unless settled, soon is to complicate calculations, too. 

Industry's production rate is beginning now to sag from lack of coal. 

As production sags the scramble for available goods grows. 

Yet, to get production restored, miners must get a wage increase. A wage 
increase in coal is to mean higher coal prices. Higher coal prices then are 
translated into higher costs in industry, and higher costs lead to higher 
prices. It is all part of the developing cycle. 

Coal settlement probably is to be on about this basis, in the end: 

A wage increase of 18 to 20 cents an hour will go to miners. 

A health and welfare fund probably will be created to be suStained by 
a contribution by employers as a percentage of pay roll. The fund then would 
be under joint control of workers and employers, not of union alone. 

Work week may be cut to 40 hours against nominal 54 at present. 

After that, coal prices will be increased. 














Materials shortages will be acute for at least another year in many lines. 
You get a picture of that situation in some detail on page 54. 

Automobile and truck output is hampered seriously by materials problems. 

Price ceilings, in turn, are a factor in materials shortages as producers 
abroad, like some producers in U. S., balk at the prices offered. 

Again, the continued shortages of almost everything in the face of quite 
heavy production of most things is another symptom of inflationary pressures. 








Construction industry is badly tangled up in its new rules. 

Permit applications probably will continue to pile up for several more 
weeks while an organization is created to pass on them. 

Building itself is spotty; is going ahead some places, slowing in others. 

Tendency of local boards probably will be toward leniency in passing on 
applications for commercial and industrial construction. 

Emphasis still will be on lower-cost housing for veterans, but the low-cost 
part of it is to become increasingly complicated by rising prices of materials. 
Veterans who supposedly have a right to build a house of any price for 
personal use, a right given by specific act of Congress, are to find that right 

just about removed by new regulations. 
The time when an ordinary individual can build a house for what once was 
regarded as a reasonable price now appears to be a long way off. 
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Farm JOURNAL has what it takes, too. Circulation aplenty! More particularly . 


500,000 more subscribers than any other rural magazine. And a vast subscription 
list of 24% million—more than 80% of which is in the top half counties where 
the overwhelming bulk of the nation’s farm income is earned. Put it another 
way—Farm JOURNAL makes more calls for advertisers ... makes them where 


the spendable money is. And that means REsutts! 


Farm Journal «=: LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher a PHILADELPHIA 5 
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THE COLUMBIA SYSTEM in 1945 


From The Annual Report of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


During 1945, the Columbia System passed from 
concentration on providing fuel for the furnaces of 
war to operations involved in the economy of peace. 
This changeover is being accomplished with little 
effect on public service operations or on the gross 


revenue of the System. 


The Columbia System is comprised of Columbia 





Gas through 32,629 miles of field, trans- 


Gas & Electric Corporation. (The Parent Company) 
and 33 subsidiaries engaged in production, trans- 
mission and distribution of natural gas and electric 
energy. The System serves nearly 1,750,000 cus- 
tomers in 1,746 communities in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 


MILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 
4,000,000 







GROWTH OF 
THE NATURAL GAS 


INDUSTRY 3,000,000 





mission and distribution pipelines. Co- 
* lumbia served 1,278,213 customers with 
more than 179 billion cubic feet of gas. 
Industry depends heavily on this efficient 
fuel. Industrial customers, 3,179 of them, 
used more than 58 billion cubic feet in 
1945. Columbia served 1,182,601 homes. 
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COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
INCOME STATEMENT 
—— ——— For the Year Ended December 31 
SUBSIDIARY COMP reat 
eyed spa ee 87,967,813 $ pacer 
i Gas (Page 42) bas tle oe, eer na ie yee 760.253 1294321 
Ee Bessie (Pape) Lo il Gis BB 
a Odom Gesline 0 > ** trotss? Vsa695 
Bog Other Operations - - +e * . °° : . 194. ; 
af pan sae ys Dividends and Miscellaneous) Sas Wi sisi aa8 633 sis. 076796 
Total Gross Revenues ° . 3888, 
rating Expenses: some 
oe tye city, Oil, Gasoline, etc: ‘ ee etaT8 . 14,241,316 
: ; aeaetien of Gas Electricity, Oil, Gasoline, etc. re 136,425 Pu16719 
3 d . . . . . . . . 
: d Royalties - - + * °-* °° : ee 
= al aan Administrative Customers Accounting - ” oe: 8 13a18.38 13065876 
nd Sales Promotion Expenses » - .-) . a 452) rity 
Transminion, Distribution and Other Operating Expe! ; sae 987 ; sea 
Total Operation - eg a hi = f "rast 20 "790420 
ee oo Depreciation and Depletion (Note 3) e 078, " pura 
898,1 ,224, 
Tams ee E: Profits Taxes - 9,898, 4 0798 
Than Federal Income and Excess 799159 "450, 
pc Po cs Federab Income Tax ate 7506958 12070,606 


Total Operating Expenses 


s Gross Income Before Deducting Special Charge beg = $28,524,729 $ 25,239,881 
_. (Note a) eros wee ea” 
“Income Deductions Including Special Charge in — $ 2481274 . ipa 
Special Charge ee eae ae : F107; 2 : izo19 
Interest and Other Fixed Charges - ; 10183 at 
Less—Interest Capitalized - + + ~ . za 0.012 
Dividends - « - > *° °° 
o Applicable to Minority Interests THs Pare 
Total Income Deductions . : ait 600 5.742066 
Balance Applicable to Corporation .- a 
E C CORPORATION 1,687,279 2056.9 
oor on oa og eel and Taxes Less Miscellaneous Revenue - ase $17 508 761 
cms Balance Before Fixed Charges - ° ° caeasi® reson 
i . . 5 
d Other Fixed Charges oer sa7et 
ease Consolidated Net Income - + ‘oe $ 5 
} 6,453,640 
or es oe $ 6,453,640 $ 6,453, 
oe preferred Dividends Paid. > > > °° i imee 3 Ss 
- tute tao 2 oe pages af 
: Consolidated Earnings per Share of Common Stock Outstanding - - 
nso! 


Provision for Federal Excess Profits Tax 





Electricity served to 447,139 customers, 
every Piscean with more than 2,628,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electric energy 
over 16,529 miles of circuit lines. In- 
dustry, heavily dependent upon electric 
ower, used more than 1,442,000,000 
wh, while 390,098 homes were sup- 
plied with nearly 444,000,000 kwh for 
light and power. 
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The use of natural gas, the favored fuel, 
has steadily increased. Last year, it is esti- 





mated that 3,700 billion cubic feet were 
produced by the entire natural gas in- 
dustry. Reflecting this growth, Columbia 
System’s gross revenues, 64% of which 
comes from gas sales, have risen from 
approximately 95 millions in 1936 to 
138 millions in 1945. 
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Gas from the Southwest comes to the 
Columbia System through 2,400 miles of 
pipelines owned by others. This supply 
augments production from Columbia’s 
9,603 wells in the Appalachian area. In 
the last 10 years, to maintain the effi- 
ciency of Columbia’s service, $176,600,- 
000 has been spent on the construction 
and improvement of properties. 
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ESTIMATED GAS RESERVES 
MILLIONS OF OF COLUMBIA SYSTEM i 
cupit FEET ‘ 

4,500,000 
£ 4,900,000 
























Gas reserves. The Columbia System last 
year withdrew only 4.6% of its estimated 
proven and unproven gas reserves. Avail- 
able to the System from its own wells and 
from the vast Southwestern fields are re- 
serves estimated at 4,500 billion cubic 


apc ie taxes on income have been reduced resulting from the de 
to refinancing of bonds of subsidiary companies. 
e in income deductions. The special 


The attached notes are an integral part of 







the above statements. 








duction for tax purposes 
‘An amount equivalent to this reduction is $ 


| charge and the reduction of taxes are both non-recurring items. 


of costs applicable 
hown as a special 


feet—assurance of service to the public 
for many years to come. 


5 5 7 
The information set forth here is not given ia 


connection with any sale, offer or solicitation 
of an offer to buy any securities. 
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(Following are excerpts from the transcript of hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, April 16, 1946, 
on extension of the Emergency Price Control and Stabilization acts. 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles delivered a statement and 
was questioned by Committee members. ) - 


Mr. Bowtes. The most encouraging fact in the situa- 
tion is our huge and steadily increasing supply of civilian 
goods. This is still mainly concentrated in the earlier stages 
of the production of pipe line, but will eventually result 
in a tremendous outpouring of finished consumer goods . . . 

Our present problem is to keep our heads and our ec- 
onomic balance until this coming flood of goods has a 
chance to develop and to flow long enough to take the 
dangerous edge off the tremendous accumulated de- 
mand... 

If we suddenly dropped all price, rent and wage con- 
trols, ... our already short supply of goods would shrink 
because those with goods to sell would wait for higher 
prices before selling them. At the same time our already 
enormous demand would become even more swollen be- 
cause those with liquid assets in reserve would try to pro- 
tect themselves against rising prices by turning the as- 
sets into goods... 

With fewer people willing to sell and more people try- 
ing to buy, the existing gap between supply and demand 
would be widened still farther, and . . . prices would spurt 
up accordingly ... The upward spurt of prices could not 
fail to produce demands for further wage increases to 
match the increase in the cost of living, with an outburst 
of strikes to enforce the demands. 

By this time the country would be launched upon a 
free-for-all fight of industry, labor and agriculture to get 
its share in the general scramble—with consumers and 
fixed-income groups holding the bag. The stage would be 
set for a collapse which might be even more disastrous 
than that which followed the last war .. . 

Senator Tart [Rep., of Ohio]. You say “the first and 
indispensable step is for the Congress promptly and 
firmly to extend the stabilization laws for a full year, sub- 
stantially as they now stand.” And you preceded that by 
asking us the question: “What is the best way to estab- 
lish an atmosphere of stability in which people are confi- 
dent that prices and costs are not going to run away?” 
What confidence is there that costs in the sense of wages 
will not increase? 

Mr. Bowtes. Your Wage Stabilization Board has 
tackled that whole problem, and is handling 600 to 1,000 
cases a week. 

Senator Tart. If you violate prices today you are 
violating the law. Yet you can pay men, except in the 
building field, any wages you want to pay without violat- 
ing the law. 

Mr. Bow tes. If you absorb it in the price. 

Senator Tart. There is no law fixing wages today. 

Mr. Bow es, What you have are indirect wage controls 
in the most of the fields, and direct wage control in the 
construction field. But, these are predicated upon— 

Senator Tart. And they are not effective? 
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OPA: ATTACK AND DEFENSE 


Exchange of Views by Senators and Mr. Bowles 





Price control is running 
into serious trouble in 
Congress. The House of 
Representatives, in voting 
to extend controls for nine 
months from June 30, has 
approved changes that 
officials contend really 
amount to repeal of con- 

~<a trols. If the House-ap- 

CHESTER BOWLES proved legislation -be- 

comes law, OPA will be 

forced to operate in a narrowly restricted 
field. 

For these reasons, the Senate’s attitude 
toward OPA extension takes on new impor- 
tance. Many Senators favor the House bill, 
and some are proposing other changes. In- 
fluential members of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency had a chance to 
air their views on price control last week 
when Chester Bowles, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, appeared before the Commit- 
tee as a witness. : 

What is bothering the Senators and what 
may influence their final action is shown in 
the cross-examination of Mr. Bowles before 
the Committee. Excerpts from the cross- 
examination are published herewith. 














Mr. Bow ss. Yes. An increase of 181% cents I believe 
is in slightly more than half of the wage agreements that 
have been reached since the new program went into effect 
the middle of February, and some have been below 1814 
cents. 

Senator Tart. My point is that you are asking us to 
extend the law to control prices and yet you are not.ask- 
ing us to extend any law fixing wages. . 

Mr. Bow es. First of all, what made for wage control 
during the war? The no-strike pledge. You had a few wild- 
cat strikes it is true, but they were few in number. Then 
you had the mandatory power of the Government to 
move in and say what a raise in wages by X or Y meant. 
Both labor and management were anxious to get rid of 
that after V-J Day. The Government was then dropping 
controls too rapidly in my opinion. I have every con- 
fidence that the present program will work. I have far 
more confidence today than ever before. If we go to work 
and raise the cost of food and the things people buy, all 
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bets are off, and you are back on another round of wage in- 
creases. 

Senator Tart. I think you are imagining that you can con- 
trol prices when the Administration has stimulated general in- 
creases of wages 50 per cent over war wages... 

Mr. Bow tes. Some profits may be raised to three or four 
times more than during the war. 

Senator Tarr. Some people make large profits and yet there 
are some that do not. 

Mr. Bow es. OPA controls it. I am glad to hear that estab- 
lished in the record so clearly. 

Senator Tarr. The other day we heard where they fixed 
prices so low that only a special person in industry could meet 
the prices and get a return. 

Mr. Bowtes. We have not fixed them very successfully be- 
cause profits have gone up very substantially. 

Senator Tart. May I call your attention to the fact that 
corporation profits of 1939 were 6 per cent of the national 
income; 7.11 per cent in 1940; 8 per cent in 1941; 6.3 per cent in 
1942; 6.5 per cent in 1943; 6.2 per cent in 1944, and 5.9 per cent 
in 1945. In other words, as far as percentage of national income 
is concerned that is what corporation profits were. 

Mr. Bow es. Do you think they should go up at a steady rate 
with the national income? 

Senator Tart. If the system is going to work in the long run 
the chances are that you will have to have a fairly stable per- 
centage going along with wages of farmers and individuals, I 
mean as to return on capital. I think you have to compare it 
to the national income .. . 

The question I raise is this: What is the best way of estab- 
lishing an atmosphere of stability, where people will be confi- 
dent that prices and costs will not run away? Under present 
conditions how can people hope that costs will not run away? Is 
not every businessman today expecting costs to run away? 

Mr. Bow es. Perhaps so, but I think it is because they think 
Congress will stop price control. 

Senator Tart. They think there is no restraint over all prac- 
tices in this law, no restraint on the part of the Administration 
in connection with costs .. . 

Mr. Bow es. I will make a bet, Senator Taft, if you were to 
become the Administrator of OPA tomorrow I think you really 
would have trouble. At least people know that we are trying to 
firmly hold this line. 

Senator Barkiey [Dem., of Kentucky]. You offered to make 
some bet as to what would happen if Senator Taft were Ad- 
ministrator of OPA. I would like to know myself what would 
lrappen. 

Senator Tart. I know what would happen. I would remove 
two thirds of the price control—two thirds of the price con- 
trols tomorrow, on everything except where there was an ex- 
ceptional scarcity, and I say it would have a very beneficial 
effect on production. 

Senator Barkiey. You mean you would remove two thirds 
of the price controls, or that you would remove all price con- 
trols from two thirds of the commodities? 

Senator Tarr. That is correct, all price controls from two 
thirds of the commodities . . . 

Senator Buck [Rep., of Delaware]. Why should any manu- 
facturer in any manufacturing business make something at a 
loss?* 

Mr. Bowtes. In the first place 55 per cent of all industries 
before the war operated at a loss on some items, and 25 per 
cent of all items sold at a loss before the war. Obviously some 
manufacturers for certain reasons made and sold some items 
at a loss and made up the difference on other products. 

Senator Buck. Well, the economic and business conditions 
were very different at that time. He could do that or not, just 
as he pleased. But here the Government says, “You have to 
produce this at a loss.” : 

Mr. Bowtes. No, the Government does not say that. The 
standard in any industry is the 1936-1939 level. That is, for the 
whole industry it cannot be below that. Then they have other 
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special standards which apply to individual cases and individual 
prices. For instance, any product, even though it is made by 
multiple-line manufacturers is guaranteed at least total cost. 
Any individual operator who is operating at normal volume, ex- 
cept in a very few isolated cases, is given price ceilings that will 
at least bring him out on a break-even basis. 

Senator HickenLooper [Rep., of Iowa]. I take definite issue 
with the statement of Mr. Bowles because I know too many 
individual manufacturers and producers who are today operat- 
ing at a demonstrable loss. 

Mr. Bowtes. They may not be operating at normal volume. 

SENATOR HicKkENLOOPER. They are operating at the greatest 
maximum volume they can operate at with the available ma- 
terials. They are operating at a definite loss. That cannot be 
argued either by OPA or anyone else. 

Mr. Bowtss. In a case of that nature you ought to take it 
to OPA. 

Senstor HickenLooper. We have a number of cases that 
have been over there for over five months, with losses that are 
not even disputed by OPA, where no regulation has been issued 
and no authorization has been made to put those people in at 
least just a cost position, even considering anticipated volume. 

Mr. Bow tes. OPA standards have been relaxed and changed 
tremendously since the war period—since V-J Day .. . I don’t 
think there are many cases of anybody operating at normal 
volume who should be in a loss position . . 

I don’t like to say what OPA shall do and shall not do; 
those are OPA problems and you ought to go into it with 
them. I know they have worked out a good many thou- 
sands of them, plus several hundred industry-wide adjust- 
ments since V-J Day, something like 400 industry-wide ad- 
justments in the last year. Those are in addition to many, many 
thousands of individual cases . . . 

There may have been administrative delays or some other 
problems involved. I can only say that operating at a loss is not a 
new problem. Many, many very successful manufacturers have 
many items they sell below total cost, which are traditionally 
sold that way. They are called leaders—sales leaders. 

Senator Hickentooper. That is true, but that was under 
an independent economy where they elected to sell at a loss be- 
cause they in the operation of their business determined it to be 
better for their over-all operation .. . 

Here is exactly what has happened in a number of instances. I 
don’t say this happens in all instances, but I have quite a num- 
ber of examples of where a new man comes in—now, you might 
call him a “fly by night”—a new man in the field, and makes a 
product that is in direct competition with the product of an old- 
line manufacturer and he gets a price that is away above any 
reasonable price in some instances, and your old-line manufac- 
turer that has been making products for years is held at a price 
that at least they allege is below the cost of production. 

Mr. Bowtes. I will tell you how cases occur where you get a 
price that is away above the line. On a particular electric fan, for 
instance, there was a ceiling of around $38 at one time, and the 
normal price is $12 or $15. What happens there is we have tried 
to streamline our procedures. We have gotten 60 to 80 per cent 
of our staff out in the field handling these matters locally. These 
things usually result where somebody is trying to give an in- 
dividual adjustment; they find some product that seems to be 
about the same product and give this other fellow about the 
same price, with the result you get some very screwy prices. 
~ We also have a lot of self-pricing, where they price themselves, 
they don’t come into OPA ... A lot of those things if looked 
into are a violation of the regulations. I don’t think the cure 
for that is to bring everybody up to an inflated price. I 
think the cure for it is to try to eliminate wherever we can 
those lapses in administration which we have made in an ef- 
fort to streamline the whole operation .. . 

Senator Hicken.ooper. Well, I have several examples. This 
would illustrate one: Figures were given me a few days ago on 
electric motors—fractional-horsepower motors. The price on 
fractional-horsepower motors of old-line manufacturers is held 
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with some adjustment to the 1941 level, with some increases on 
it, but there are new manufacturers that have never made mo- 
tors before now in the market making fractional-horsepower 
motors that are allowed to be sold at from 50 to 75 per cent 
higher than the price the old-line manufacturer of these motors 
is permitted to sell a competing motor. 

Mr. Bowtes. I doubt they are allowed to, but I think some 
of them may do it. One way to cure that is to vote us a good 
appropriation so that we can go out and clean those things up... 

Senator Banxueapd [Dem., of Alabama]. Do you not think it 
would be more fair to put them all on the same basis? 

Mr. Bow tes. If you did you would put a lot of fellows out 
of business. 

Senator Banxueap. If you put some of them out of busi- 
ness 

Mr. Bowtes. Anyway, we just haven’t got enough staff to 
do it. 

Senator Bankueap. —That would reduce your work. It 
seems to me if you would give everybody the same ceiling for 
the same product that would cut down your work, too. 

Mr. Bowtes. What you would have to do there is to take 
the highest cost producer in the U.S.; you would have to give a 
price that the most inefficient, high-cost fellow, operating in the 
worst spot from all the strategy of selling and merchandising, 
could operate on. The result of that would be that your price 
would become fantastic for everybody else in the U.S. 

Senator Bankueap. You don’t have to do that in order to 
give everybody the same ceiling. You could apply it to the bulk 
of the industry and give them all the ceiling. 

Mr. Bow tes. That is exactly what we do. We give the great 
bulk—I would say that 85 per cent of all the industry in the 
electrical field gets the same price... . 

Senator MILuikin [Rep., of Colorado]. Mr. Bowles, will you 
have statistics as to the withholding of inventories at the present 
time? 

Mr. Bowtes. We have inventory controls administered by 
ig See 

Senator Tarr. In general everybody is putting their in- 
ventory into the product as fast as they can get the materials. 

Mr. Bowtes. That is right. 

Senator Tart. So that there isn’t too much danger there, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. Bow tes. But don’t you agree with me that that will in- 
crease rapidly in May and June? It seems to me it can increase 
very rapidly if the Act is delayed too long. 

Senator Tarr. They cannot increase too much because they 
cannot get the materials. 

Mr. Bow es. You just don’t have to sell your stuff. You can 
take your finished product and hold it back. 

Senator Tart. Not when every customer is shouting his head 
off. 

Mr. Bowtes. You don’t have to give in to them. You just 
hold back and don’t sell it. You hang onto your inventory 
whether it is raw materials or finished goods, or parts, or what. 

Senator Capenart [Rep., of Indiana]. You cannot build new 
warehouses today under the executive orders of the Housing 
Expediter, so I don’t know where you can store it. 

Mr. Bow tes. I think they could store plenty of that between 
now and July 1. You have some of that in wheat and corn, 
withholding inventories in anticipation of later prices. 

Senator Tart. You also have some hoarding of products on 
account of OPA; they are to some extent hoarding stuff hoping 
that OPA will see the light in the end and give them an increase. 

Mr. Bowtzs. OPA has relaxed on prices. I would say if OPA 
had relaxed anymore I would start to get extremely worried .. . 

Senator Tarr. You propose . . . to continue subsidies at 
the rate of about $2,000,000,000 a year. I think, clearly, all of 
it relates to consumer goods. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bow tes. That is correct. 

Senator Tart. And it is contended that that will prevent 
inflation. Why does not the additional expenditure of $2,000,- 
000,000 Government money contribute as much inflation as if 
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the consumer had to pay the $2,000,000,000 for the real cost 
of the goods he is getting? 

Mr. Bowtes. Well, Senator Taft, you have to view your 
whole cost of food and your cost of living as part of your whole 
over-all stabilization program. During the war we were able to 
hold the line with reasonable ability from the period of the 
hold-the-line order on, because we held the food costs and held 
rents, while the average hourly earnings went up 5.4 from the 
hold-the-line order until V-J Day .. . 

Subsidies were . . . introduced to hold the line on food to 
keep wages from moving up and starting to spiral back into 
the whole cost structure. 

Now today we have worked out another program which we 
hope will stabilize wages and prices. I think if we cannot stabil- 
ize wages, we cannot possibly stabilize the economy at the 
same time. If we do not stabilize the cost of living, we cannot 
stabilize wages. 

Senator Tart. Mr. Bowles, you said that a year ago. 

Mr. Bow es. The function of subsidies is to prohibit and 
avoid an 8.5 per cent increase in food prices following July 1. 
If you get that, in my opinion, you cannot stabilize wages. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Bowles, you have just allowed an 18 
per cent increase in wage rates generally throughout the coun- 
try. Why should not half of that be used in paying this addi- 
tional 8 per cent? 

Mr. Bow tes. It is not general throughout the country. 

Senator Tarr. Well, it is getting very general, probably more 
general than any wage increase we ever saw. It is inevitable. We 
are going to give it to the Government employes. We are going 
to permit it everywhere. 

Mr. Bow tes. All I am telling you is if food prices go up 8.5 
per cent, in my humble opinion, having worked and lived in this 
thing for four years, you are going to have a second run of wage 
increases with all the additional costs that are going to feed 
back into the economy. 

Senator Tart. That is what you said a year ago. What hap- 
pened after the war? You immediately had a demand for a 30 
per cent increase in wages, wage rates, although there had been, 
as you say, no increase in the cost of living, practically. 

Mr. Bow gs. 3 or 4 per cent. 

Senator Tarr. And yet the Government approves a 20 per 
cent increase in wage rates, and costs of labor, although there 
was only a 3 per cent increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. Bow es. Well, you don’t buy groceries out of rates. You 
buy them out of earnings, out of the money you take home. 
Take-home pay went down very sharply after V-J Day. 

Senator Tarr. But comparing everything with prewar, the 
wage rates with the same amount of hours have increased 60 
per cent. 

Mr. Bow tes. You don’t buy groceries out of rates. Last fall 
the OPA and Department of Agriculture figures showed a con- 
templated drop in food prices from possibly 100 on V-J Day 
down to 92 in June, a very major drop in food prices. That was 
part of the general false thinking, erroneous thinking, that we 
were going to get a very big drop in take-home pay, a lot of 
unemployment, a lot of downgrading, a lot of people out of 
work. However, that did not take place. Also, we expected last 
fall if we could equal the 1944 figures on retail sales for the last 
quarter of 1945 we thought we would be lucky. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association estimated we were going to have 
a very drastic drop in retail sales, all going back to the fact that 
purchasing power was going to hit the toboggan slide, you were 
going to have a lot of people out of work. 

Senator Tart. You were all wrong then. Do you think you 
are all wrong now? 

Mr. Bow es. Well, if farm prices have stayed up, if retail 
prices stayed up, it is because purchasing power has stayed up. 
Purchasing power has held at a high level and there isn’t a mer- 
chant or farmer in the country that didn’t benefit, but it did 
increase inflationary pressures. There is no question about 
a 

Senator Barkuey. My recollection is that most of these 
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claims for an increase in wages were based upon the fact that 
the cost of living had gone up during the war more than the rate 
of wages had gone up. Is that not true? 

Mr. Bow es. Well, taking the automobile industry, I believe 
the rates went up there during the war about 23 per cent, and 
your cost of living went up 35, or 34. 

Senator Barkuey. But is not the general answer to my 
question, “yes”? 

Mr. Bow zs. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Tarr. On this same thing, your own figures yester- 
day, Mr. Bowles, showed that the wage rates since prewar had 
gone up 62 per cent as compared to 35 per cent in the cost of 
living. 

Mr. Bow es. Those are average hourly earnings. 

Senator Tart. Average hourly earnings. That is right. 62 per 
cent. Presumably the hours are rather better now than they were 
prewar. 

Mr. Bow tes. Forty-two against thirty-nine. 

Senator Tarr. Correct. So as against prewar you have had 
an increase of 62 per cent and only 35 per cent in the cost of 
living. Why, under those circumstances, should the Govern- 
ment or the taxpayer pay $2,000,000,000 of the consumers’ bill? 
Why should not the consumer pay himself this additional in- 
crease in the cost of living, rather than to put the cost on the 
taxpayers? Why isn’t that loss inflationary on the whole? 

Mr. Bow tes. It is my belief that if we have an increase in 
the cost of living, you are going to have another round of wage 
increases and you are going to have inflation. 

Senator Tart. You say a second round of wage increases. 
That gets back to my other point, the fact you don’t have any 
justification in your own figures for this 20 per cent increase in 
wages did not prevent you or did not prevent the Government 
from granting them. 

Mr. Bowtes. The Government didn’t grant them. 

Senator Tart. Well, the Government approved it. 

Mr. Bowtes. What the Government said was that they 
thought labor and management could bargain to decide their 
own wages under the present price structure. That was last 
October. 

Senator Tarr. That was last October, and then they changed 
it. 

Mr. Bowes. Then they changed it. A lot of increases, 
rather high increases, went through, a lot of pressures built up, 
and there was a retreat from that position, a retreat which I, 
in charge of stabilization, did not enjoy. Nevertheless, you are 
faced with hard practical realities when you try to operate a 
program of this kind. I say you have a practical hard reality if 
you continue subsidies, as long as we are in this very ticklish 
and very dangerous period, but we can get out of this thing, 
we can work our way out. Obviously, subsidies are unsound 
over a period of time. Obviously, we ought to pay a proper cost 
to the farmer for his production. Obviously, the farmer doesn’t 
like subsidies. If I were a farmer, I would hate them. They are 
one of the tools we have been using, and if we drop them now 
we are going to face disaster. 

Senator Tart. If these subsidies go in, an 8 per cent increase 
in the cost of living will be followed by a demand for an in- 
crease in wages—not a justified demand, because you have 
shown that the increase is much more than that, but it will be 
built up. I ask you, don’t you think a year from now there will 
be a demand anyway for a 10 per cent increase in wages? 

Mr. Bow es. By that time you will have a lot of other costs 
going down. And you will have your production where you 
will begin to balance it with consumption. 

Senator Tart. Do you think you will have production in 
these food costs that are subsidized? Do you think the farmer 
is going to have to take less for his wheat and his meat and 
dairy products? 

Mr. Bowtes. I think whenever you pull off your subsidies 
on dairy products, as an example, obviously the price is going 
to have to go up. But I think you will find, at that time, other 
items are going down. I think you will find there is a general 
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relaxation of this great pressure. I think, at that time, there 
will be an increase in dairy products to the consumer, but you 
have to start at some point to work your way out of it. 

Senator Tart. In effect, your argument is that this is needed 
as a psychological basis, to give the impression we are holding 
the line. Is that it? 

Mr. Bowtes. It would not give you the impression we are 
holding the line. I think it would give. you some prices for food 
which would be more than psychological. It is not a matter of 
psychology. It is factual. If we do not keep those prices stable 
we are going to be faced with a terrible situation. We have to 
face up to this question: Are we going to let the cost of living 
run wild. 

Senator Tart. Do you think it is worth $715,000,000 to the 
taxpayer and the Government to keep the price of meat going up 
5 cents a pound to the consumer? 

Mr. Bow es. I think the program is essential if we are going 
to control inflation. I would say further, if we do not have a 
weapon of that kind, I don’t think any sensible person could 
take the responsibility of saying that the program would not be 
at that point absolutely impossible. 

Senator Tart. Don’t you think the increase of the Govern- 
ment debt by $2,000,000,000, the creation of that much pur- 
chasing power out of thin air, so to speak, is just as inflationary 
basically, just as inflationary as increasing prices by some 
$2,000,000,000? ... 

Why should we tax the taxpayer to pay the consumers’ bills? 
Why should I get a subsidy for my food, for instance? I don’t 
need a subsidy for food. This subsidizes wealthy people per- 
fectly able to pay for their food, just as well as subsidizing 
everybody else. 

Mr. Bowtes. Most people are not in your position. You will 
find that the top-income groups are few and far betrveen, 
statistically. 

Senator Tart. Well, I know, but surely two thirds of the 
people are able to pay the cost of the food they eat. Maybe 
there are a few that ought to be subsidized. 

Mr. Bow es. It is not a question of what they can afford. 
It is a very hard question to decide what you can afford to do. 
You are dealing with psychological factors here. Here you have 
a program. It has gone along this far. Are we going to continue 
it a little longer, or long enough to get production, long enough 
to keep this boat from rocking and tipping over, until we can 
get out of this thing in an orderly way? 

Senator Tart. Do you think the American people approve 
the levying of a tax of $2,000,000,000 in order to subsidize food? 
You will get about one vote in ten for any such project. 

Mr. Bow es. I think you would get about ten to one for it .. 

Senator Tart. Every time we say anything about a price 
increase being justified by facts, you come back and say Con- 
gress has established a policy that absolutely stabilizes every- 
thing. I don’t think that represents the view of Congress. If we 
can indicate to you our view by repealing the Stabilization Act 
power and leaving your powers remain under the Price Control 
Act, I would like you to say so, unless there is some practical 
power that would be wiped out. 

Mr. Bow es. You mean a general revision of the law of agri- 
cultural commodities standards? 

Senator Tart. Oh, that is an amendment of the Price Control 
Act. I meant that first section about, “We hereby stabilize every- 
thing,” which after all, you have changed as te wages. I mean 
the Government has changed it as to wages and a lot of other 
things. So why continue it at all? 

Mr. Bow es. If Congress wants to say they don’t intend to 
stabilize the economy— 

Senator Tarr. Congress would stand by the declaration of 
policy contained in the Price Control Act, which I think is a 
reasonable declaration applicable to the present situation in 
some respects, as to some goods, but why stabilize—the freeze 
theory—that has gone by the board, anyway... 

Tue Carman [Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York} 
Very well. Thank you, Mr. Bowles. 
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Hesitation Over Coal-Mine Seizure... Postwar Drift 
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To Big Industry...Delay in Organizing World Police 


Highest Navy officials would not ob- 
ject to creation of a single Department 
of Common Defense if control of serv- 
ice budgets and of military operations 
were placed in a joint board made up 
of chiefs of staff of the individual serv- 
ices, and if control were not lodged 
in a single chief of staff who might 
run the Navy without knowing much 
about it or its problems. 
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Robert Hannegan’s troubles as head 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee trace to the fact that Mr. Hanne- 
gan decided that he had to play ball 
with the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee if he wanted to get votes enough 
to return a Democratic Congress in 
the November elections. Conservative 
wing of the party is gunning for him, 
as a result, but President Truman is 
in agreement on Hannegan tactics and 
will buck any effort to force him out. 
Mr. Hannegan’s health is bad, how- 
ever, and he may step out for that 
reason. 


xk 


Harold Stassen, former Navy captairi 
and former Minnesota Governor, 
made a strong impression when he 
talked to a Gridiron-Club gathering 
of people who are very important to 
any man seeking high office. Mr. Stas- 
sen made it clear that he is out after 
the 1948 Republican presidential nom- 
ination. 
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President Truman is classing his pres- 
ent critics as “second guessers” who 
are enjoying the privilege of hindsight 
when they criticize White House pol- 
icies that have not worked out so well 
in practice. Mr. Truman is touchy on 
the subject of wrong White House 
guesses on what would happen to the 
country after war ended. The White 
House guessed deflation, but inflation 
came instead. 


ARGS 


Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, 
is trying to convince President Tru- 
man that he should throw overboard 
some of his plans for legislation and 
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let Congress go home before mid- 
June. The Speaker thinks that every 
day of squabbling in Congress is cost- 
ing votes in November, but he hasn’t 
yet convinced Mr. Truman. 
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Mr. Truman and Clinton Anderson, 
Agriculture Secretary, want Herbert 
Hoover to help convince the American 
people and American industry that it 
is necessary to cut back at least 25 
per cent in the use of wheat in this 
country so that the United States can 
fulfill its commitment to provide 225,- 
000,000 bushels of grain to hungry 
nations. 


xk 


Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, is 
spending more and more of his time 
on the job of mending political fences 
for the Democratic Party in scattered 
parts of the country. Mr. Vinson is 
finding the party situation not too 
good in some regions. 
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Some foreign governments are insist- 
ing that the United States should loan 
them the money with which to make 
their payments into the new World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. U. S. officials are trying to 
resist this suggestion, but, in the end, 
may have to put up the money to 
avoid a shortage of paid-in capital. 
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Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, is having trouble in his efforts 
to bring about a meeting of minds 
between John L. Lewis and the coal- 
mine operators over a basis for set- 
tling the coal strike. Mr. Lewis doesn’t 
like the fact that a former CIO official 
is assigned by the Labor Department 
to confer with him, while the mine 
operators are miffed by reports that 
Mr. Schwellenbach has been sounding 
out individual groups of owners to 
determine whether some group might 
make a separate settlement. 
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President Truman is not going to 
seize the country’s coal mines un- 





less he can get an assurance fromi 
John L. Lewis that the miners will} 
work for the Government where they» 
are not working for the private own.) ” 
ers. Mr. Truman doesn’t want to} . 
take over mines that he then can} ‘ 
not operate. 
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Tom Clark, Attorney General, is being 

pushed by events into a position where # 
he may be forced to use antitrust laws 
to try to slow the trend toward con-¥ J 
centration of industry now going ong” 
in this country. Shortages are caus 
ing many big companies to buy ug 
sources of supply and to integrate ig 
a way that may reduce competitiog 
later on. 
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Idea of denaturing the materials ow 
of which atomic bombs are made, é 
a basis for controlling future ma 
facture of the bomb, is complicate 
by the fact that the denaturing proces 
does not affect plutonium to the samé 
degree that it does thorium. Pluto. 
nium thus could remain as a ba 
for making an explosive of imme 
power. 


xk 


The Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations, working on the prob- 
lem of setting up a world police force, 
actually has not yet reached an agree- 
ment on first principles. Russia is t 
holding back and is still working on 
the paper she is to present dealing 
with principles to-be followed in cre- 
ating a police force. 
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James Byrnes, Secretary of Stat 
agreed with some leaders in Congre he 4 
to ease out of State Department serge 5 
ice a number of individuals to whom§y 
Congressmen objected on the gro 

that they held “radical” views. See|s~— 
retary Byrnes was to get part of his{, 
State Department appropriation 7 
stored in return for this agreemefi 

but he has run into opposition from 

the officials to be purged and mayi} \ 
face a fight if he goes through with? 
the deal. 
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You, too, will prefer SCHENLEY Reserve for the 
smooth, rich flavor which has made it America’s 
largest-selling whiskey. Try SCHENLEY Reserve soon. 
Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65“ grain neutral spirits. 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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If you’ve thought of glue only as an evil- 
smelling substance which the ‘“‘fix-it man” 
uses for minor household repairs... think 
again. Come, join our 5-minute Quiz Program! 


Research-developed glues—products of 
Monsanto Chemistry—serve you in far more 
ways than you may suspect. They bond into 
a single, rugged Lone the three-decker ‘‘sand- 
wiches”’ of wood and glue that you know and 
use as plywood . . . and they can hold together 
not merely your kitchen chair, but also vital 
parts of your new home, your private plane, 
your pleasure boat, scores of new and better 
products you’ll own tomorrow. 
ee nee DO YOU KNOW? Arches for many modern 
structures are laminated of wood and 
Monsanto-made glues... retaining the natu- 
ral beauty of wood, gaining advantages in 
extra strength, lightness and ease of erection. 


DO YOU KNOW? The Mosquito bomber and 
the P-T boat—made of wood and glue— proved 
how modern waterproof, fungusproof glues 
stand up... forecasting stronger, lighter- 
weight glue-construction for peacetime craft. 


2. Plywood panels are 


1.Glue gun lays ribbon 
laid on each side of 


of glue on upper edge 


DO YOU KNOW? In a year, plywood made with Monsanto 
glues could form a “‘ribbon” four feet wide and three- 
ply thick, circling the globe nearly twice. World’s big- 


of frame in flat bed jig. 
eeeeeveeee 


3. The freshly glued 
units are stacked and 
glue is allowed to set. 


glue-coated framework. 
eeeoeveveeees 


4. Walls are erected. 
With proper timing of 
other work, a house can 


gest plywood glue producer is Monsanto’s subsidiary, 
I. F. Laucks, Inc., ‘‘America’s Glue Headquarters.” 
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DO YOU KNOW? Modern glues make possible the salvage 
of one-fourth of our salable forest resources which would 
otherwise be wasted. Scrap timber which formerly went 
to the burners now goes to the glue room in modern 
mills... is edge-glued, patched or jointed into first-grade 
stock, stronger than the equivalent one-piece material. 


DO YOU KNOW? In at least twenty places the mod- 
ern glueguncanreplace the old hammer-and-nails 
method in building construction, laying a ribbon 
of glue silently and swiftly. Sketches above show 


What's YOUR Problem ? 


If you make anything which has to be assembled, 


be completely erected 
in a few hours. 


how walls of plywood (glued, not nailed to stud- 
ding) provide modern prefabricated or plaster- 
less construction with speed and economy—8.6 
times stronger than conventional walls. 





why not check up on the possibilities of a glue 
“tailored” to your exact needs. Inquire at ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca’s Glue Headquarters’’...I. F.' Laucks, Inc., 
Seattle, Washington or the Laucks or Monsanto 
sales office nearest you. And remember, construction 
and plywood glues are only a few of the many 
hundreds of chemical and plastics products made 


by Monsanto Chemical Company. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





